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ALICE’S PHILOSOPHICAL 
TEA PARTY 


@] “As I was saying when I was so rudely inter- 
rupted,” continued the mad hatter, looking 
sharply at the dormouse, “as I was saying, the 
world will be much happier and saner when we 
get rid of the epistemologists.” 


@ “Epistemologist?” said Alice curiously, taking 
another sip of tea, “what on earth is an episte- 
mologist?” 


h 
=Wj 


Vin : : : : 
a @ “An epistemologist,” said the dormouse in a 
@ low hoarse voice, half opening his eyes, “an 
epistemologist is a person who has a different 


epistemology from my epistemology.” 


@ “Will you be quiet?” shouted the mad hatter 
and the march hare in unison, as they pummeled 
the dormouse roughly. Alice looked alarmed, 
but the dormouse merely looked sad and went 
off to sleep again. 


@ “Thank goodness that pest has gone to 
sleep,” said the march hare, helping himself to 
a cake on the dormouse’s plate. 


; ; : Near 
@ “I could never understand,” said Alice, breaking into 
the conversation, “how a person can go and be here at 
the same time.” 


€ “Don’t you understand subsistence?” asked the march 
hare politely but with a tone of condescending pity. 


€] “Subsistence! That’s a lovely word,” murmured the 
mad hatter soulfully, looking up at the sky. 


q “Yes, a lovely word,” replied the march hare softly. 


q “A lovely word,” whispered the dormouse without open- 
ing his eyes. 


q “Subsistence? Dear me, what’s that,” asked Alice quite 
bewildered. 


@ “Do you know what emergence is?” asked the march 
hare somewhat scornfully. “Well, anyway, the thing’s not 
quite the same. But that’s neither here nor there. At least 
it isn’t philosophical. The point is—” 


q “I don’t like the drift of this conversation at all,” broke 
in the mad hatter, pounding the table until the cups 
rattled. 


@ “Drift of what?” said the dormouse in a sleepy voice, 
opening one eye. 


€] “Whereupon the mad hatter and the march hare began 
to pummel the poor dormouse once more, but he soon 
slumped down in his chair and was fast asleep. 


@ “To resume the conversation,” said the march hare, 
glaring at the sleeping offender, “what you say is non- 
sense. How can there be a drift to anything when neces- 
sity is the mother of invention?” 


@ “Be quiet!” retorted the mad hatter sharply. “When I 
say ‘drift’ I mean drift. I don’t mean the old-fashioned kind 
of drift, fundamentalist drift. We must free drift from all 
teleological implications and restore it to its authentic 
usage. When we say drift we mean humanist drift, not 
theistic drift. I mean drift, like in snowdrift.” 


@ “Well, I guess that closes the matter,” smiled Alice 
soothingly in her most becoming smile. And just as she 
smiled what should appear up on the limb of the tree at 
the foot of the table but the Cheshire cat and its Smile, 
apparently in the midst of a philosophical conversation 
of their own. 


@ “As I was saying,” said the Smile beaming over at the 
cat, “it’s as plain as the smile on your face. No,” he paused, 
slightly coughing and correcting himself, “I mean the smile 
on my face. No, pardon me,” he said, slightly embarrassed, 
“T mean—” 


@ Just then the mad hatter threw the dormouse’s empty 
cup at them, and the cat, hit squarely on the ear, suddenly 
disappeared with an angry cry. The Smile continued a 
benign and affable silence at the end of the limb until 
the mad hatter picked up the cupless saucer and started 
to throw it at the uninvited visitor. Whereupon the Smile 
looked alarmed and vanished quite out of sight. 


@ “Good riddance,” said the march hare, as the whole 
company, which had risen during the slight interruption, 


b 


@ “Well, what do you mean by turning yellow on us,’ 
cried all three of her companions in unison. 


q “But I haven’t turned yellow at all,” said Alice in a 
most offended tone, as she suddenly turned back to her 
natural color. 


q “I always did hate dialectic,” observed the mad hatter, 
looking pensively at his empty cup. 


@ There was a pause. Alice couldn’t think of anything 
to say, and nobody else seemed concerned about saying 
anything. Alice looked at the march hare; the march hare 
looked at the mad hatter. The mad hatter looked at the 
end of the limb where the Smile had been. 


q “Ho hum,” said the mad hatter at last, “let’s move down 
one place.” 


W.H.L. 
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CHINA AND THE EUROPEAN 
ENLIGHTENMENT! 


By THE EDITOR 


HE earliest historical contacts of Europe with China 

gather about the famous adventures of Marco Polo, 
and the writings of William Rubriick who acted as the 
ambassador of Louis IX to the Chinese Emperor. These 
contacts cannot be omitted from the later purview of in- 
fluence on European thought, for they formed the fabulous 
and magical background which gave a doubled efficiency to 
the contacts of the 17th and 18th centuries. 


It was the early contacts which brought to Europe the 
glamorous view of far Cathay. Though the Nestorian mis- 
sionaries are said to have smuggled out of China in a bamboo 
the first silk-worm, the art of silk making was still unde- 
veloped in the Europe of the late Middle Ages. The recovery 
of Europe from the poverty and disorganization of the 
Gothic invasions, the growing world-mindedness wrought 
by the Crusades, the rising wealth of the guild cities, these 
had helped to produce the taste and the means for the 
luxury of silk and this luxury became in men’s thoughts, 
synonymous with China. 


Nor did the growing knowledge of Chinese physical 
achievement abate the exaggerated concepts of Chinese 
civilization. Their knowledge of the mariner’s compass, 
the later introduction from China of gunpowder and the 
invention of the cannon as well as the later arts of printing 
and paper, the use of coal, and a hundred other conveni- 


1Annual Research lecture delivered before the School of Graduate Research, Uni- 
versity of Southern California, December 8, 1936. 
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other relatives than Adam and Eve, he should be afraid of 
the vengeance of men on his murder of Abel; the article 
“Spinoza” which identifies Spinozian pantheism with the 
religion of China; the article Atheisme which reflects 
upon the supposed Atheism of the Chinese; the article on 
the Soul (Ame); and the article “Fanaticisme” which 
was his answer to the intolerance of Louis XIV following 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. The place of the 
Dictionnaire in the development of Enlightenment philoso- 
phy was more than hinted by Voltaire when he called it the 
“Bible of the Eighteenth Century.” 


But why, you will ask, did such articles appearing in a 
Dictionary exert any influence and what were the circum- 
stances lending to so momentous a result. The counter- 
reformation had brought forth Loyola (1491-1556) and 
the Jesuit order (1534) (confirmed by the Pope 1540) and 
had inspired the missionary zeal which sent the Jesuits 
to China in 1586. The effect of China upon these mission- 
aries was little short of intoxication. Their surprise at the 
religious tolerance of the pagans they were sent to convert 
so superior to their own; at the high moral and religious 
level achieved by a nation without the Bible or the Christian 
revelation; at the physical and scientific achievement; at 
the creation of literature and philosophy beside which theirs 
was small in extent; to say nothing of the contrast of good 
manners with the still prevailing European barbarism; 
these surprises caused them to send home extravagantly 
glowing accounts of all they had seen. 


Furthermore, they had been received not only with 
patience, but their astronomical lore had caused them to 
be welcomed at court and made the official astronomers of 
the Empire. Added to all others, was the readiness of the 
Chinese Emperor to make Christianity the official religion 
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of the state, an attempt which was absorbed by the enemies 
of the Jesuits at the Papal court. This hindrance hinged 
upon the request of the Jesuits to discard Italian for 
Chinese dress, and permission for Chinese converts to con- 
tinue worship at the ancestral tombs. The latter request 
became the basis of the Jansenist charge that the Jesuits 
were willing to compound with idolatry and were therefore 
traitorous to Christianity. A little enthusiasm on the part 
of the Jesuits might perhaps be excused in view of the por- 
tended adoption of Christianity by half of the population 
of the globe, a victory that would have paled the conversion 
of Constantine. 


Out of the Jesuit contacts emerged several leading theo- 
logical problems that were dynamic for religious faith and 
that still persist for multitudes of Christians. 


Chronology 


The first among these was the problem of Chinese vs. 
Biblical Chronology. The Chinese Chronological records, 
according to prevalent Biblical chronology, ante-dated the 
Deluge. Moreover the high state of Chinese civilization at 
that time indicated an origin prior to the period indicated 
for the creation of Adam and Eve. The early response to 
these disturbing suggestions was to deny as mythological 
the chronological claims of Chinese antiquity. The revived 
interest in and knowledge of astronomy in Europe helped 
to confirm the contention of the Chinese. Copernicus died 
in 1548, Tycho Brahe in 1601, Kepler in 1630 and Galileo 
in 1642. The ancient Chinese documents contained refer- 
ences to eclipses that were verifiable by the new western 
astronomy and which set the indubitable mark of truth on 
Chinese antiquity. About the middle of the seventeenth 
century appeared a book by La Peyrére on the Pre- 
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these surprises caused them to send home extravagantly 
glowing accounts of all they had seen. 
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patience, but their astronomical lore had caused them to 
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of the state, an attempt which was absorbed by the enemies 
of the Jesuits at the Papal court. This hindrance hinged 
upon the request of the Jesuits to discard Italian for 
Chinese dress, and permission for Chinese converts to con- 
tinue worship at the ancestral tombs. The latter request 
became the basis of the Jansenist charge that the Jesuits 
were willing to compound with idolatry and were therefore 
traitorous to Christianity. A little enthusiasm on the part 
of the Jesuits might perhaps be excused in view of the por- 
tended adoption of Christianity by half of the population 
of the globe, a victory that would have paled the conversion 
of Constantine. 


Out of the Jesuit contacts emerged several leading theo- 
logical problems that were dynamic for religious faith and 
that still persist for multitudes of Christians. 


Chronology 


The first among these was the problem of Chinese vs. 
Biblical Chronology. The Chinese Chronological records, 
according to prevalent Biblical chronology, ante-dated the 
Deluge. Moreover the high state of Chinese civilization at 
that time indicated an origin prior to the period indicated 
for the creation of Adam and Eve. The early response to 
these disturbing suggestions was to deny as mythological 
the chronological claims of Chinese antiquity. The revived 
interest in and knowledge of astronomy in Europe helped 
to confirm the contention of the Chinese. Copernicus died 
in 1543, Tycho Brahe in 1601, Kepler in 1630 and Galileo 
in 1642. The ancient Chinese documents contained refer- 
ences to eclipses that were verifiable by the new western 
astronomy and which set the indubitable mark of truth on 
Chinese antiquity. About the middle of the seventeenth 
century appeared a book by La Peyrére on the Pre- 
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Adamites which formed the essential basis for Bayle’s 
article on Cain in the Dictionnaire. More than a hundred 
years previous, Paracelsus (1493-1541) had broached the 
same subject, raised in his mind perhaps by some earlier 
contacts with Chinese thought, even as Roger Bacon had 
in the thirteenth century been inspired to his Opus Majus 
by the story of William of Rubriick. It has been shown that 
the story of Genesis could not be supposed to present sober 
history and chronology and that a universal deluge at the 
time set for Noah could not have taken place. Such was 
the beginning of historical Biblical criticism. If the Chron- 
ology of the Bible was at fault, the question was raised 
whether any of the rest of it could be believed since it had 
been represented hitherto as a special, infallible, verbal 
inspiration from God to the Jewish race alone. The whole 
structure of European anthoritarianism, religious, ecclesi- 
astical, and political, was shaken to the foundations. 


Revealed vs. Natural Religion 


The matter of the Chronology was not the only im- 
portant phase of the development which then began. The 
Jesuits had written home that the Chinese religion was 
particularly pure from idolatry,the worship of the heavenly 
power as God, and that it had produced a remarkably high 
moral achievement. The church had been contending for 
a limited revelation and the position had been held that 
apart from the revealed religion and its institutions, there 


was not even the possibility of the existence of moral 
perception. 


This juncture of the discussion launched numerous 
books, tracts and dissertations dealing with “natural” as 
against “revealed” religion. Here is to be found the main 
stamping-ground of seventeenth and eighteenth century 
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theology. One can find some phase of the controversy in 
the writings of such diverse minds as those of Cudworth 
and Herbert of Cherbury, of Pascal, of Fenelon, of La 
Mothe le Vayer, of Hyde, of Bayle, of Huet, of Male- 
branche, of John Locke, of Shaftesbury, of Berkeley, of 
Voltaire, of Bishop Butler, to mention only a few. The 
Deists found here what they needed for the assault on the 
Church. There was a marked revival of Epicureanism and 
cf Stoicism. The first English translation of Epicurus’ 
Morals dates from 1656, and even earlier Montaigne and 
Shakespeare give evidence of influence in the latter case 
arising probably out of Gonzalez’ Histoire du Grand 
Royaume de la Chine. 


Tolerance 


Not the least deadly point of attack upon the church 
arose from the tolerance of the Chinese toward all religions. 
The brief day of French Protestantism had gone out in the 
tragic night of St. Bartholomew’s and the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes. Justification for such intolerance was 
sought in the gospel parable of the Wedding Feast in which 
the servants of the Lord were to go out into the highways 
and hedges and “compel them to come in.” Under such 
devices, the Grand Monarch hoped to make converts of his 
subjects by fire and sword. The persecuted, like Bayle, 
were not slow to draw the contrast between Christian 
intolerance and Pagan tolerance. The Jesuit missionaries 
had quite obviously been granted a tolerance away from 
home that they would not grant at home. 


These and many more elements entered into the seeth- 
ing maelstrom of European thought of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries until reflection ceased to be theo- 
logical and began once more to be philosophical. Without 
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the break-up provided by the Chinese impacts, the rise of 
the eighteenth century Enlightenment in the form it took 
is unthinkable. 


II 
The Classical Philosophers 


The importance of China to the European scene can be 
discovered in few direct literary, theological, or philosophi- 
eal contributions. It was rather one of those undertones 
of history so easily lost sight of in the general harmony. 
This is the reason it has been so universally overlooked. 
Europe was moved not so much by what she knew of China 
as by what she thought she knew. The alleged knowledge 
came just at the moment when the systems of medievalism 
were weakened by their own over-extension. They had 
ceased to be creative; their hold upon the masses was loosen- 
ing. The Chinese contacts may have persuaded few but 
they provided the material that was eagerly seized by minds 
already convinced. 


In philosophy, the movement was begun by Descartes 
who broke abruptly from medieval methods with the propo- 
sition to base a whole philosophic system upon the indu- 
bitable certainty of the inner mental experience. The 
appeal to universal doubt was Laotzian in character and 
culminated in the skepticism of Hume. The phenomenal 
element was his break from the traditional theological phi- 


losophy and the appeal to what might be called secular 
reflection. 


Descartes was followed by Leibniz who was profoundly 
affected by Chinese influences. He was of all the classical 
philosophers, perhaps the most awake to the significance 
of Chinese culture. A librarian himself, he was much inter- 
ested in language study and urged again and again in his 
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correspondence the perfecting of a Chinese dictionary. To 
him, Chinese appeared to be the mother of all written 
language and he hoped to discover the common sources of 
human speech. His Theodicée, written to the memory of 
his benefactress, Queen Sophia Charlotte of Prussia, was 
the outgrowth of his previous efforts to meet objections 
raised in her mind on problems of freedom and evil, from 
reading the articles in Bayle’s Dictionary. One of his let- 
ters, number eight of the Lettres was an argument on the 
matter of the famous Papal controversy, in which he held 
the worship of the Chinese at the ancestral tombs not to be 
idolatry. His Theodicée and perhaps also his Monadology 
may have been influenced by his knowledge of Kircher’s 
Monumentum Christianism Sinensis which set forth the 
Chinese concept of God as Tien or the power of heaven. 
Furthermore, he took up the Confucian concept of Li as a 
Prime Mover, and this may have suggested the Primum 
Mobile of the Monadology. 


Leibniz was principally interested in the problem of 
religious unity between Protestant and Catholic. To dis- 
cover a universal religious unity in the concept of God was 
to him both thrilling and conclusive. Chinese religion 
offered the proof. The ground for religious unity had been 
already laid not only by the enthusiastic laudations of 
Chinese religion by the Jesuit missionaries but by a host of 
others. La Mothe le Vayer had in his Virtue of the Pagans 
opened heaven generously to the pagan philosophers. Hyde, 
in his Religion of the Ancient Persians, had disclosed the 
existence of moral and religious ideas outside of Judaism 
and Christianity and the supposed prophecy of Zoroaster 
concerning the coming of Christ. La Tellier had written 
his Defense of the New Chinese Christians. Herbert of 
Cherbury had brought out his Religion of the Gentiles. 
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Huet had produced his theory of universal Mosaism in the 
Demonstrata Evangelica The Jansenists had raised the 
war-cry against the Jesuits for their impious recognition 
of values in other faiths and the fear of their growing 
power in political affairs added to the bitterness of the 
controversy. Not only so, but the Jansenist movement 
created a breach in the ranks and called to the battle the 
most brilliant minds of Europe, such as Pascal and Antoine 
Arnauld. It was the struggle of romantic and mystical 
faith against rational faith. 


The way was now completely prepared for the Deists 
and the Enlightenment. The ammunition was already at 
hand for the intellectual mass movement against ecclesi- 
astical authority and ultimately against civil autocracy. 


Leibniz’ mention of such works as Kircher’s Ancient 
Monuments of Christianity in China; of Spizelius’: Litera- 
ture of China; of Longobardi’s: Chinese Letters, added to 
his numerous letters on matters Chinese, show how com- 
plete was his information for the times and how great was 
his interest. To the modern personalist, the suggestion of 
the Chinese doctrine of Li as a point of contact with ancient 
Chinese thought is most fascinating and should form the 
subject of doctoral research for some of our students. 


Malebranche, lacking the catholicity of interest dis- 
played by Leibniz was yet more direct and voluminous in 
his reaction to Chinese influence. In 1707, the Bishop of 
Rosalie, then recently expelled from China with other Jesuit 
missionaries under the edict of the Emperor, appealed to 
Malebranche for help. He writes the philosopher that the 
Chinese can be reached only through metaphysics and ap- 
peals to him to prepare for the use of the missionaries, a 
philosophical approach to the Chinese mind. The result of 
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this appeal was the preparation by Malebranche of his 
famous “Entretiens”: Conversations of a Christian with a 
Chinese Philosopher. Another work showing the influence 
of the Chinese situation may be discovered in the definition 
of God to be found in his Memoires de Trevoux, though I 
have as yet been unable to check up this suggestion. 


The Chinese-Leibnizian mood was carried further in 
European thought by Leibniz’ pupil Christian Wolff. 


III 


China and the Political and Economic Enlightenment 

It is impossible to account for Chinese influences on the 
Enlightenment by a mere consideration of theological and 
philosophical repercussions. It is quite impossible to under- 
stand the prevalence of those influences in the common 
thought or to show how they affected literature, economic 
and political thinking without recalling to your minds some 
of the social, physical, and economic effects of the new 
Chinese contacts . 


Primarily these had their basis in the new trade with 
the Orient which for the first time in the history of Europe 
placed luxury within reach of the upper middle classes. 
One by one, the refinements of the more developed, older 
civilization found their way into the new. If we now think 
of China and India as the lands into which we introduce the 
inventions of a higher civilization, it is only fair to recall 
that this is only in reciprocation for their introduction of 
the arts of civilization into our earlier barbarism. Whether 
or not we would now be clothed in the skins of beasts or of 
the coarse fabrics of primitive culture had it not been for 
the introduction of cottons from India and silks from 
China, I do not know. I am quite sure that we might still 
be eating from wooden trenchers or the coarse clay pottery 
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of the aborigenes had it not been for Chinese porcelain. 
Such considerations could be followed by a long list of in- 
ventions and physical benefits. Among such inventions and 
innovations were, in addition to those already mentioned, 
paper and paper-making, pens, ink and printing both from 
block and movable type, paper money, hospitals, organized 
fire departments, census and police reports on travelers, 
import duties, commercial laundries, taxes on land, laissez 
faire political economy and a host of other customs and 
habits less surely verified. 


European civilization was written all over with the 
impact of the China craze. The Sedan chair appeared in all 
fashionable streets of Europe with attendant silks, fans, 
coiffures and gilded magnificence. Louis XI Vth furniture 
and English Chippendale in modified Chinese patterns filled 
every salon. One Parisian lady insisted on travelling by 
sedan chair to her summer residence, some fifty miles or 
more from the city, on the shoulders of French ‘“‘coolies.”’ 
Louis Fifteenth, aping the Chinese Emperor who opened 
the Spring tillage with special rites at the Temple of Agri- 
culture, went out to Versailles and plowed a furrow in the 
Spring of 1754 amid the applause of a vast throng. At the 
turn of the century, Louis Fourteenth had proclaimed the 
celebration of the New Year in Chinese style. Rococo archi- 
tecture, or as someone has called it, Chinese Gothic, ap- 
peared on every side, its internal elaboration was the pride of 
Europe’s now defunct palaces. The only excuse for a 
general European war of which we can think is the general 
relief that might be brought the world from the destruction 
of this bastard architecture. New theories of aesthetic 
balance appeared in art with the introduction of Chinese 
water color painting and decoration. Half the gardens of 
Europe were made to conform to the Chinese style. No 
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estate was complete without a tea-garden. Our New Eng- 
land sea-captains brought home Chinese wall-paper and 
made us like, it and with it many a cargo of fire-crackers 
with which to celebrate our independence. 


There sprang up a corresponding Chinese literary epi- 
demic that lasted for centuries. This literary movement 
began with Marco Polo and the presence on my desk of a 
dozen unreviewed books on China at the present moment 
indicates that the storm is not yet abated. The account 
which William of Rubriick, envoy of Louis Ninth to China, 
gave of his journeys inspired the greater portion of Roger 
Bacon’s Opus Majus and provided the source of material of 
Purchas, contemporary of Sakespeare, for his Pilgrimes. 
How much of Montaigne’s skepticism may have been 
encouraged by Chinese influence, we do not know but he 
was acquainted with the work of Gonzales on Chinese 
history and chronology. Oliver Goldsmith used the Chinese 
as a text to rebuke the manners of his fellow-countrymen 
in his Citizen of the World. 


In 1735, Du Halde, Jesuit missionary, had included in 
his Description of the Chinese Empire, the earlier transla- 
tion by Premare of Chi Chi’in’s Little Orphan of the House 
of Chao, a Chinese play which appeared about 1330. This 
being available in England, was adapted by William 
Hatchett and appeared in 1741 under the title The Chinese 
Orphan and dedicated to the Duke of Argyle. Voltaire’s 
L’Orphelin de la Chine was first produced in 1755. In 1759, 
Arthur Murphy reaped his first theatrical success with his 
Orphan of China with David Garrick in the title role. Vol- 
taire’s production of the play seems to have been intended 
largely as an attack upon Rousseau’s famous essay before 
the Dijon Academy, contending that the arts and sciences 
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were inimical to the purification of manners. Out of this 
event, two factors are significant, that Voltaire in the 
preface to the first edition included the famous letter to 
Rousseau of August 30, 1755, and that both authors cited 
the Chinese as proof for contradictory claims. Rousseau 
as against the arts and sciences, and Voltaire in their favor. 


The story of the Orphan of the House of Chao was 
adapted into Italian by Metastasio under the title of The 
Chinese Hero and by Goethe in German in his Elpinor. 


This somewhat tiresome and ample introduction is 
necessary to substantiate the extension of Chinese influence 
into the philosophy of economics, politics, and education. 


The new school of political economy arose with Quesnay 
whose high regard for the social and political conditions of 
China had been given him through the writings of the 
Jesuits and his own admiration for Confucius. He held the 
end of the State to be the happiness and welfare of its 
citizens. His admiration for the Chinese doctrine of har- 
mony led him to project the perfect state as one in which 
individuals lived in perfect accord with nature. An epoch- 
making book was his Le Droit Naturel while he set forth the 
benevolent autocracy of China under the title Le Despotism 
de la Chine. There is deep significance in the fact that his 
was the fountain from which sprang modern political econ- 
omy and that he was eulogized by his pupil Mirabeau as 
the European Confucius. 


Adam Smith was directly connected by sympathy, doc- 
trine and personal acquaintance with Quesnay, as well as 
with Turgot who attempted to incorporate Chinese prin- 
ciples of government in French administration in the new 
scheme of education that interested both himself and Con- 
dorcet. Reichwein in his China and Europe suggests it 
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would be an interestng possibility to trace these educational 
schemes back to Christian Wolff (1679-1754) and his 
panegyrics upon popular education in China in his Philo- 
sophia Practica. Undoubtedly, Wolff’s interest was aroused 
by Leibnitz. Thus is established the direct line of European 
Economic theory which has ruled in the Western world 
from the middle 18th century to the present. It would be 
similarly interesting if a relationship could be established 
through these contacts with the popular systems of edu- 
cation that arose in France and America. Returning to 
Adam Smith, it is no impeachment of his originality to 
reflect that his Wealth of Nations with its philosophy of 
laissez faire was inspired by these contacts with French 
sources and through the French with the Chinese. These 
contacts could have come through his friendship with Ques- 
nay and Turgot as well as with the volume of French 
political writing and acquaintance with Godwin’s Political 
Justice. 


When we come to Jeremy Bentham, with his doctrine 
of the duty of the state to provide ‘‘the greatest happiness 
for the greatest number”’ the connection is even more clear, 
though it is necessary to call attention at this point to the 
distinct cleavage in European thought which corresponds 
to that in Chinese between Confucius and Lao-Tze, between 
Confucianism and Taoism. It is the conflict which is as old 
as reflection between Rationalism and Romanticism. Some- 
times both types appear in one man as in Augustine who 
wrote his Confessions as a Romanticist and the De Civitate 
Dei as a Rationalist. From Chinese sources, came impetus 
to the contrasting views and this fact is best illustrated by 
the quarrel between Voltaire and Rousseau to which we 
shall come back later. 


Bentham also was the child of both these movements for 
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he admired Voltaire and was the enthusiastic follower of 
Helvetius, whose L’Esprit du Lois was characterized by ex- 
travagant praise of the Chinese state. 


It is said by Russell in his recent work on Freedom 
versus Organization, that when Bentham became ac- 
quainted with Beccaria’s On Crimes and Punishments, he 
thought more highly of him even than he had of Helvetius. 
There is no doubt that Bentham’s stay in Paris in 1770 was 
a formative influence in his life. Something of his connec- 
tion there is hinted by the long extracts from his work 
published by Dumont in Mirabeau’s newspaper, the Cour- 
rier de Province. The French assembly elected him a 
French citizen. 


The Benthamites came to be identified with the Rous- 
seauites in distinction from the Encyclopaedists who fol- 
lowed Voltaire. James Mill was radical before he met 
Bentham and his close association with Hartley and 
Malthus and with Ricardo, the doctrinaire proponent of 
laissez faire undoubtedly emphasized his radicalism. Mal- 
thus must not be omitted in even the most casual listing of 
Enlightenment Economists. His Essay on the Principles of 
Population was written in 1798. His father had been a 
close friend and admirer of Rousseau, of Godwin’s Political, 
Justice and of Condorcet’s Progres de Vesprit humain. 


Ricardo’s Principles of Political Economy and Taxation 
contributed much to the rent and value doctrines of Marx. 


The Chinese influences were seen no less in education 
than in political and economic theory. Here the connection 
comes through Rousseau although Rousseau casts himself 
in the role of denier of Chinese greatness. He seems to have 
been led into this position by various factors. Some of these 
were perhaps his hatred of the Jesuits, his dislike of Vol- 
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taire whose success had piqued him, his really religious 
interests which revolted from the Deism of the Encyclo- 
paedists, his attempt to soothe the religious sensibilities of 
Madame de Werners, who had been upset by the Atheism of 
Bayle’s Dictionary. His famous essay presented for the 
prize and crowned by the Dijon Academie maintained the 
proposition that the arts of civilization were demoralizing 
and cited China as the proof. Voltaire’s Orphelin de la 
Chine was the answer to Rousseau’s Essay and thenceforth 
the gage of battle, hatred and contempt, was cast between 
these brilliant minds; Rousseau, the Romanticist, and Vol- 
taire, the Rationalist. 


Whether Rousseau was aware of the sources of his 
Romanticism and naturalism, is doubtful. However, there 
is no doubt that his nature theory of education owed its 
inception to John Locke’s Some Thoughts Concerning Edu- 
cation or the shorter treatise known as Some Thoughts 
Concerning Reading and Study for a Young Gentleman. 
The sources of this educational naturalism, both in Rous- 
seau and Locke, may have been fostered by the Taoistic 
scepticism of Montaigne who had been influenced to scepti- 
cism by the questions raised through the doubt of biblical 
chronology occasioned by his reading of the Chinese history 
of Gonzales de Mendoza. 


The connections are not so frail as they seem on the 
casual mention necessary to a single essay. Shall one seem 
to claim too much if he calls attention to the Chinese 
sources through the Enlightenment of later French Posi- 
tivism and contemporary naturalism? There is time only 
to call attention to the fact that Darwin’s Origin of Species 
was but the application of Benthamite political economy to 
the animal world, and that it was through reading Malthus 
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that Darwin was led to the suggestion of Evolution through 
the Struggle for Existence and the Survival of the Fittest. 


Such are the tentative conjectures which complete the 
chain of intellectual influences growing out of the Chinese 
impacts on Western Civilization. They are to well-verified 
to be dismissed as merely conjecture and they indicate a 
road for future study. The way is no less fascinating for 
having been so little trodden. 


HORACE OF THE SABINE HILLS 
By AGNES KENDRICK GRAY 


Horatius Flaccus of the Sabine Farm, 

Indolent Horace, whom I loved far off, 

Delving among your words with long delight — 
Now I have crossed two seas and much of earth 
To seek you out among your Sabine Hills, 

To find your friendly ghost at Roman ease 
Reclined beneath an arbor of young grapes, 
With webby jar of wine to welcome me! 

Hail, Poet of the wise and salty wit, 

I join your presence in the tendrilled shade 
And drain the incorporeal cup you pour! 


Within the hour I must return to Rome— 

Roma Atterna, whom we both have loved 

Though two milleniums lie between our years. 
Come, Horace, back with me; show me your Rome, 
As Vergil guided Dante through his realms! 


You knew Imperial Rome — a pageant then 

Of drama past my dreaming — marble walls 
And columns and the burnished gates of bronze. 
You saw the Aqueduct’s unbroken arch 

And knew the Appian Way in all its pride; 
You strolled the gardens of Mecenas; knew 

The palaces upon the Seven Hills . . 

You could invoke this splendor if you would! 


But here you idle in your Sabine sun, 

Holding the loved Falernian to the light 

And chiding me that I would break your peace . . . 
Then, Horace, if you will not be my guide, 

Come, let’s reverse the thing; Come, follow me 

To see new Rome — so cradled in the old — 

And I will be your cicerone there! 


Horace of the Sabine Hills 


I'll show you steps they call the Spanish Stairs, 
A stone flight sweeping down the Pincian Hill 
Into a bright piazza, stirred with spring. 

On the last steps the flower vendors stand, 
Spreading their April blooms for Rome to buy; 
Not simple myrtle, which you love to wear, 

But delicate buds of spring — new violets, 

First hyacinths, white lilacs and pink boughs 

Of blossoming peach and the pale cherry flowers. 


Beside the Spanish Stairs a small house stands, 

And in this narrow dwelling-place there died 

A young immortal poet of the land 

That Cesar’s Legions conquered in your day. 
Horace, for all your pride, there have been scribes 

In Rome since last you laid your stylus by, 

Whose words like yours outlast the burnished bronze! 


This tragic dreamer, Keats, is lying now 
Beside the great Aurelian wall; his grave 

Is shadowed by a marble pyramid 

Raised for a Roman tribune of your time. 
Perhaps you knew this tribune; saw the pile. 
If you will come with me today and look, 

You may not find it all so changed and strange, 
Save that the marble’s blackened now by years, 
And this grave of a newer poet’s there, 

With violets in bloom upon its sod. 


And under cypress trees against the wall, 

Another tomb there holds a little dust 

Of one who suffered shipwreck and was drowned 

In Spezia’s Bay and burned upon the shore. 

His heart, snatched from the flames, was borne away 
To lie in Rome. He was a poet, too, 

And one you would have loved, my Sabine Friend — 
Young Shelley would have pleased your turn of mind! 


Rome’s still a place for poets, quick and dead! 
Then, Horace, come and leave your cherished Farm; 
Your lyric ease; gird up your ghostly loins ; 

Secure your sandal-strap, adjust your robe, 

Come, Horace, rise and go with me to Rome! 
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MUST PHILOSOPHY BE DULL? 
By F. C. 8. SCHILLER 


HE question whether philosophy is dull is plainly 

not one for us as philosophers to debate: we must 
abide by the verdict of the public. Whether philosophy 
ought to be dull and must be dull, are much better ques- 
tions: they seem to merit serious consideration, and we are 
all entitled to discuss them. But even here it may be wiser 
not to attach too much importance to the opinions of 
philosophers. For it seems probable that many philoso- 
phers, perhaps a majority, would honestly consider it be- 
neath their dignity to discuss such questions; they might 
even contend that the duller philosophy was the better its 
chances of attaining truth. 


With all deference however to such academic digni- 
taries, I will endeavor to express my partial disagreement 
with this attitude, and to state some of the objections to 
which it seems to be open. I do not recognize the duty of 
dullness, and I am even sceptical of the dullness of duty. 
Nor can I see any reason in the nature of things why 
philosophy must be dull, though there may be good reasons 
why philosophy should be rendered dull. They lie in human 
nature and in human institutions. 


But I shall not attempt to prove my thesis either deduc- 
tively by prying into the causes of philosophic dullness and 
proving them all to be avoidable, nor yet inductively by 
enumerating all the species of philosophic dullness. Such 
procedures could easily be made to seem overwhelming... 
but they would themselves be abysmally dull. On the other 
hand, I am well aware that whoever tries to dispel this 
widespread conviction of the necessary and obligatory dull- 
ness of philosophy must have the temper of a desperado. 
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He must be prepared to encounter the intolerant bigotry of 
fossilized beliefs and the brute blockheadedness of the 
natural man. There are many environments, both academic 
and non-academic, in which it is not safe to cast a doubt 
on the convictions of a majority, without a firm assurance 
of police protection; and so a prudent heretic will always 
beware of disturbing dogmatic slumbers. 


ik 


Let us then begin our discussion of this momentous 
question by trying to inject a little clearness into its terms. 
To ask whether philosophy must be dull should mean to ask 
whether there are logical reasons inherent in the nature of 
philosophy which necessarily conduce to dullness; to ask 
whether it ought to be dull is to inquire whether these 
reasons are moral, and whether, say, the dignity of phil- 
osophy demands dullness. 


Both these questions deserve examination. But they are 
dwarfed in importance by the prior questions what is phil- 
osophy? and what is it about? These, I regret to say, are 
questions about which philosophers are in woeful disagree- 
ment, and if we discussed them at all exhaustively, we 
should get nowhere. But as I was recently privileged to 
take part in a symposium in an English college which raised 
the question whether philosophy had any message for the 
world at all, I will take it from my colleagues on that 
occasion that there are at least two outstanding functions 
of philosophy. The first of these may fairly be considered 
the Oxford view. It considers the deepening of conscious- 
ness to be philosophy’s primary function. The philosopher 
sits down, if possible in a chair, a comfortable arm-chair, 
and ‘refiects’ on the cosmos. But his reflection does the 
cosmos no harm. It does not solve any cosmic problem. It 
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only increases the philosopher’s appreciation of every prob- 
lem’s ramifications. He goes on philosophizing, until his 
reflection has permeated all things. So it does not seem 
unfair to say that according to this view, philosophy begins 
when we perceive that we are in a bit of a muddle about 
some things, and ends when we realize that we are in no 
end of a muddle about all things! 


The second view, which is typically Cantab, is troubled 
about the sadly unscientific appearance of philosophy. It is 
anxious that philosophy should be received into the highest 
scientific society, and thinks that this ambition might be 
realized if only it would consent to imitate the technicality 
and aloofness of some of the older and abstruser sciences. 
Now it is not difficult to see why both these conceptions 
should render philosophy dull, inevitably and irremediably. 
They seem also to be wanton and unnecessary. 


19 f- 


I should prefer therefore to reject them both. I should 
prefer to assign to philosophy a useful and important func- 
tion and an independent standpoint and status of its own, 
which enables it both to benefit by the work of the sciences 
and to benefit them. Why should we not recognize that all 
the sciences are special sciences, and say that they all rest 
on abstractions and selections of special aspects of the field 
of the knowable, and admit also that philosophy partici- 
pates in the abstractive and selective activities of the 
human mind? But with a difference. For whereas the 
special sciences all pursue their own ends, each without 
regard to the interests of any other, philosophy is mindful 
of the whole, and uses the results of all the sciences as 
material to be moulded into a congruous whole. Thus the 
relation between the sciences and philosophy will be essen- 
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tially one of symbiosis. The sciences will need philosophy to 
complete the picture of reality, and philosophy will need 
the sciences to provide material for its pictures. 


This conception of the function of philosophy has many 
advantages. It justifies philosophy in abstracting from the 
details, the dull details, of the special sciences, except where 
these may prove to be relevant and lead to the reconsidera- 
tion of questions about principles which every established 
science sometimes tends to take for granted in a somewhat 
stupid way. It justifies also exploration of the field of 
metaphysical speculation, that is of philosophic poetry, in 
order to find hypotheses that may be capable of knitting 
together the divergent assumptions of the special sciences. 
And lastly it justifies the taking into account of those parts 
or aspects of reality which the sciences exclude for method- 
ological reasons. 


Lil 


Now of such omissions there are plainly quite a number. 
In the first place, the sciences have become quite oblivious 
to the plain fact that they are, one and all, purposive 
structures, selected out of a mass, or rather mess, of phe- 
nomena, by the personal, economic and social interests of 
the scientists who cultivate them. The scientists usually 
overlook this obvious fact, because they take it for granted 
and treat it as extraneous and unrelated to the contents of 
their science, as in a manner it is. However it renders the 
structure of the sciences inevitably teleological. Geometry, 
for example, is organized for the purpose of exploring the 
nature of space as defined by Euclid or some non-Euclidean 
geometer ; biology is organized for the purpose of exploring 
the phenomena of what the biologist chooses to regard as 
living beings. The fact that within these (and other) sci- 
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ences teleological reasoning may not be in order, in no wise 
detracts from the all-enveloping teleology which determines 
the aims and structure of the science. 


Dv 


Secondly, the dispute about teleology is, however, only 
one illustration of a much wider principle. All scientific 
phenomena are relative to the human faculties by which 
they are apprehended and known. Neither colors nor tem- 
peratures could exist for totally color-blind percipients 
devoid of temperature sense; nor would logical contradic- 
tions irk a mind that was not painfully affected by them. 
In fact, sense-perceptions and logical necessities are just as 
relative to man as are the values, which are usually ad- 
mitted to depend on human valuations. Hence there is no 
getting away from the old dictum of Protagoras: man is 
the measure of all things; and to man are referred all the 
things he knows or can know. Whatever cannot be adjusted 
to human measures and human capacities, is a scientific 
nullity. From this anthropomorphism, or better, humanism, 
there is no escape. It affects our sciences as much as our 
religions, and formulates and pervades the very principles 
which claim to transcend it. Thus ‘mechanism’ is quite as 
surely a human ideal of explanation as theology is, and is 
moreover very serviceable for some purposes and in some 
contexts. The same is true of ‘law,’ ‘cause,’ ‘uniformity’ and 
‘universals.’ 


V. 


Thirdly, the last of these, the universal, is simply a prod- 
uct of a widespread desire to argue from one ‘case’ to another, 
to predict the future and thereby (in a measure) to control 
it. It is a methodological device and a fiction. Moreover the 
‘case’ itself is a gross fiction—for these same purposes. It is 
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filtered out of a flux of happenings by a human fiat. Having 
taken it out of its natural context, we then decree that it 
shall be a ‘case’ of some ‘law’ or ‘principle,’ or ‘universal,’ 
which infuses some recognizable and rational factor of 
stability and permanence into the flux. Armed with the 
postulate that every ‘case’ is a case of some ‘law,’ we pro- 
ceed to apply it to the next case of the same law, with the 
utmost assurance. But this procedure is by no means infal- 
lible, and it runs risks at every step. It rests upon a theo- 
retically indefensible abstraction from the particular 
circumstances of the two cases. It is assumed that these 
may be taken to be irrelevant, and that they will not affect 
or defeat the argument. But if there is any unobserved 
or neglected peculiarity in either case, which makes it 
something more than a specimen of the universal for the 
purpose in hand, the whole reasoning may fail. So whoever 
takes a particular as a case of a universal, should always 
be on his guard against such possible failures, and be ready 
to learn that it is better taken as a case of a different 
universal. 
Vale 


Fourthly, if he is too exacting and desires to know too 
much, he will always encounter cases which defeat him. 
For each case is infinitely particular, individual and unique, 
and if he trenches too hard upon these features of its being, 
it will always baffle him. It will baffle him in the same way, 
and for much the same reasons, as the fact of personality, 
from which also all the sciences make abstraction, with the 
exception of the inchoate and doubtful science of individual 


psychology. 

Now personality has been officially tabu in conventional 
philosophy, ever since Plato decided, in the Theaetetus 
(209), that between two individuals, say Socrates and 
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Theaetetus, there was no conceptual difference; and servile 
logicians were allowed to decree that the individual was 
insusceptible of definition. Yet personality (with its 
preparation in individuality) is unquestionably a fact 
which pervades all nature; and if the sciences are forbidden 
by their constitution to take note of it, this renders it only 
more urgent that it should be accommodated elsewhere. If, 
therefore, the sciences will not, philosophy must. 


Philosophy, then, will have the duty of tracing out the 
consequences of personality in all our knowing. Now as 
regards the philosophies, this task is easy enough: they all 
testify aloud to the, often highly romantic, personality of 
their makers, and the more original they are the plainer 
it is that this is what has determined their every detail. 
But with regard to the sciences this is not made clear. They 
all try to depersonalize themselves, and present a show of 
impersonal truths about objective fact. It is only when we 
pry into their genesis and history that we perceive how 
deceptive this appearance is. It is only then that we realize 
how ephemeral scientific truths are, and how continuously 
they are evolving into more valuable forms. It is only 
then that we realize that all scientific truths and facts have 
had a past, and are designed to have a future. They are 
all at the outset personal affairs. They were launched upon 
the scientific world by the personal observations, exertions, 
experiences, and experiments of those who sponsored them, 
and arose in a context of particular times and places. That 
these particulars may be abstracted from, is always an 
assumption, and may be a risky one. In either case the 
ideal of a self-sufficient, depersonalized and inhuman sci- 
ence is plainly one of ‘the fairy tales of science,’ which is 
very remote from its actual procedure, and need not be 
believed, unless we will have it so. 
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VII. 


Now what is there to necessitate dullness, or even to 
conduce to it, in this conception of philosophy? Does it not 
give the philosopher the amplest field for the exercise of 
his imagination and for indulgence in his genius? It seems 
to assign to him the biggest and most interesting questions, 
and to permit him the fullest liberty in answering them, 
with the sole proviso that he should be willing to propound 
areal answer. And any answer may be a real one, provided 
only that it can be verified, even though no verification can 
be absolute. Clearly it is not possible to make out any 
logical case why philosophy should be, or must be, dull. 


WAbaE 


But this, alas, does not quite settle the question. For 
the logical point of view is not the only, nor socially, the 
decisive one; nor are philosophers amenable to logic alone. 
There may therefore yet be psychological and sociological 
(moral) reasons why philosophy, or at any rate what 
passes for philosophy, should be dull. 


Academic philosophy, for example. Academic philoso- 
phy has a double aim, and is doubly relative. It has the aim 
both to instruct and to impress—and these are by no means 
always compatible. To instruct, it should have recourse to 
transparent lucidity; but bombastic technicality and im- 
penetrable obscurity produce far more impression upon 
many minds which draw their spiritual sustenance from 
reverent listening to the blessed word ‘Mesopotamia.’ 


Again, academic philosophy is relative to its place in an 
academic curriculum, and its expounders have a traditional 
place in academic life, and are likely to behave accordingly. 
Hence academic philosophy is far more likely to assume the 
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aspect of a part of what is assumed to be a liberal educa- 
tion than of a free inquiry into the ultimate problems of 
life. Actually it is apt to become a somewhat severe disci- 
pline for the exuberance of youthful minds, like mathe- 
matics. But it proceeds by a very different method. Instead 
of abstracting from all uses, juggling with unexplained 
concepts, and declaring its results to be absolute truths, it 
devotes itself mainly to the study of exploded errors. It 
conscientiously rehearses all the errors into which specu- 
lative philosophy has fallen in the past when it had not 
sufficient means to solve its problems. The more pedestrian 
of philosophers wander about in them with their heads in 
culs de sac; the more dashing pursue dead issues into dead 
ends: in both cases because their predecessors have omitted 
to post ‘not a through street’ signs. Hence they leave be- 
hind them litter, but not literature. This is called The 
History of Philosophy. A few of these errors are entertain- 
ing or instructive, but most are meaningless and dull; and 
as a whole the process is so long and so difficult that few 
lovers of philosophy are able to survive it, and to attempt 
the real present-day problems of philosophy. 


1B. 


But there are also other reasons why academic philoso- 
phy should be dull. It is often considered essential that 
academic philosophy should not arouse and inflame the 
minds of the young: it should be ‘safe,’ and dull men are 
safe. This proposition is all too apt to be converted simply. 
So in the eyes of the authorities who appoint professors 
those are preferable who can be trusted not to ignite the 
Thames or other larger and perhaps more inflammable 
rivers. When they do this they condemn philosophy to dull- 
ness, but they are evidently thinking neither of the interests 
of instruction nor of the tastes of the taught. 
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X. 


However the desire for safety and the routine of in- 
struction, are far less potent generators of dullness than 
the desire to impress each other which fills the souls of 
pedants. These also play for safety, and find that it is most 
easily attained by obscurity, technicality, and the invention 
of a new terminology. For what nobody can be sure he 
understands he cannot confute, and does not dare to 
criticize. So the creator of a new branch of ‘learning,’ 
pseudo-science, or metaphysics, can easily pose as the 
hierophant of ineffable mysteries, and enjoys practically 
complete immunity from attack. 


It is sometimes quite amusing to watch an encounter 
between two such grandees of the learned world. They take 
their stand firmly on their dignity, and never emerge from 
the protective shadow of their ‘systems.’ Each speaks pon- 
tifically in his own language, each probably in a jargon 
which pretty perfectly conforms to the German wit’s 
definition of philosophy as “nothing but the systematic mis- 
use of a terminology invented expressly for this purpose,” 
and moreover a jargon which he has constructed by mis- 
using or perverting the similar jargon of one of his prede- 
cessors of whom, as likely as not, he boasts himself a disciple. 
So they never understand each other, and rarely even try 
to do so. They just gibber at each other! 


XE 


This is one reason why ordinary philosophic discussion 
is so sterile. A further reason may be identified with that 
which leads to the dominance of small talk in ordinary con- 
versation. Just as people usually prefer to talk about 
trifling and indifferent matters, rather than the subjects 
which are nearest to their hearts, so philosophers shrink 
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from their big and thrilling problems, and confine them- 
selves to a number of technical questions about which they 
can discourse, harmlessly and endlessly, with a show of eru- 
dition. What is thought—without a thinker? What 1s mind 
—without consciousness? What is the difference between 
realism and idealism? — when neither is defined and no- 
body has any idea what anybody else may mean by either. 
What is the difference between sensations, sense-data, 
sensa, perceptions and thoughts—when left in a similar 
condition of vagueness? What does a proposition mean? 
—when it is taken out of its context? What is truth? — 
when no one will look for the answer in places where it 
matters whether it is truth or falsity that he gets. What 
did Plato mean by the Number of his State, or his Theory 
of Forms, or his Socratic dialogues, or Aristotle by his 
criticisms of Plato? And so forth and so on! 


Such subjects of debate persist, not because they are 
important, but because they are insoluble, and because 
it pays the ordinary professor of philosophy in a variety of 
ways to take a hand in such discussion. Moreover they can 
be rendered abysmally dull, and usually are! 


ALT 


Here then are potent causes of dullness which infest 
philosophy regarded as a social institution. In pointing 
them out I have made no attempt to achieve exhaustiveness 
of enumeration (nor even exhaustion!) : probably every one 
present could add to the number from his own observation. 
I hope also that I have not given any personal offence to 
anyone. For, though I have as usual tried to vindicate 
personality, I have endeavored to eschew personalities; and 
after all no one need confess that the dunce’s cap fits him 
perfectly, even though he may remember that Duns was a 
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typical and eminent philosopher of the severely academic 
sort. 


XIII. 


We seem then to be driven to the conclusion that if the 
reasons for philosophic dullness are social and psychological 
rather than logical, the philosophers can pretty well make 
of philosophy whatever they please. Philosophy may be 
dull; but it need not be dull, unless philosophers prefer to 
have it so, and make it so. 


Moreover it seems to me that it is just here that the 
shoe pinches. The actual situation appears to warrant some 
anxiety. Neither socially nor academically can philosophy 
claim exemption from the struggle for existence; nor can 
it survive, if it will not take the necessary means to that 
end. The philosophers therefore have it in their power to 
extinguish both themselves and their subject. If they so 
desire, they can extinguish both, either by committing hara 
kiri on the doorstep of the Temple of Truth, or by ‘sitting 
dharma outside its gate. But I see no reason to think that 
by so doing they will either be benefiting themselves, hurt- 
ing their foes, or performing a signal service to humanity. 


EUGENE O’NEILL’S WORLD VIEW 
By BONNO TAPPER 


UR greatest contemporary dramatist, Eugene 

O’Neill, has described, in one of his letters to 
George Nathan, the situation which the playwright faces 
today. The sickness of our age—O’Neill feels—may be 
diagnosed as follows: The old God is dead. And yet there 
survives in man—even today—a primitive religious in- 
stinet which urges him on in his eternal search for a mean- 
ing in life; — a meaning which—as O’Neill believes science 
and materialism have failed to supply. It may be assumed 
that in his own plays O’Neill has attempted to cure or at 
least diagnose our sickness; and it is perhaps worth while 
to determine the manner in which he has done so. I shall 
confine my remarks to Strange Interlude and Mourning 
Becomes Electra. 


The background or frame-work of both plays is fur- 
nished by Freudian psycho-analysis. In Mourning Becomes 
Electra the Freudian love and hate motif appears in nearly 
every human relationship. Lavinia is more than fond of 
her father, but hates her mother; Orin is fond of his mother, 
but feels deep hatred for his father. Christine, the mother, 
hates her husband and daughter, but loves her son and 
Brant with whom she carries on an illicit affair. Both of 
these men bear a close physical resemblance to her husband. 
Finally Lavinia’s passionate feeling for Brant, her mother’s 
lover, suggests—exactly because of O’ Neill’s insistence upon 
Brant’s resemblance to Lavinia’s father—that here, too, a 
substitution of the love object in the Freudian sense has 
taken place. As we turn to Strange Interlude the impres- 
sion that O’ Neill’s world-view is Freudian is confirmed. Not 
only can it be substantiated by reference to the emotional 
relations in which the characters stand to each other but by 
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the very manner of their conversation. They speak in two 
Janguages. In the one they show their surface personality 
—the surface rituals and taboos—in the other they reveal 
the secret and hidden forces that actually determine them. 
(The implications of this living on two levels—the possi- 
bility of passing from one to the other—depends upon our 
ultimate definition of these levels.) But the characters not 
enly act according to the Freudian prescription, they even 
talk the jargon of the school. In Strange Interlude, for in- 
stance, Darrell praises Preston, who is a brilliant assistant 
and co-worker of his in the biological institute and Nina in 
reply refers to their illegitimate son Gordon who hates 
Darrel and has always hated him, although Gordon does 
not know that no Sam Evans, but Darrell is his real 
father. ‘‘So you have found a son,” Nina says, “while I 
was losing mine—who is yours, too.”” And Darrell replies— 
struck by her remark, but impersonally interested: ‘“‘That’s 
never occurred to me but now I think of it—(smiling). 
“Yes,” he says, “perhaps unconsciously Preston is a compen- 
sating substitute.” And again at the boat race—with the 
navy on one side and Gordon on the other—Darrell cries: 
“Come on Navy” instead of “Come on Gordon.” And Sam 
Evans, who believes himself to be the real father of Gordon, 
shouts to him: “What the hell’s got into you? Have you 
gone crazy? — You said ‘Navy.’ ” Darre!l replies ironically 
—with a bitter hopeless laugh—and in true Freudian style 
“Slip of the tongue: I meant Gordon.” But he knows that 
there was something within that did not mean Gordon, and 
that this something is part of his real self. And this 
favored Freudian device—to reveal the true man in a slip 
of the tongue—is again used by O’Neill when Darrell 
speaks to Nina about Sam Evans’ high blood pressure: 
“It’s nothing to hope—I meant, to worry over.” And then 
violently adds: “Damn it, why did you make me say hope?”’ 
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Finally, in one of the last scenes of Mourning Becomes 
Electra Lavinia makes a desperate plea for Peter’s love— 
for love that is above right and wrong—and she cries “Can’t 
you forget sin?” but in her frantic excitement she calls 
Peter, Adam. As soon as she has uttered the name she is 
brought back to herself—bewildered and laughing idioti- 
cally she asks Peter: “Adam? Why did I call you Adam? I 
never even heard that name before—outside of the Bible!” 
But then, she suddenly realizes the real significance of the 
name—it’s the name of the dead lover of her mother—sud- 
denly with hopeless, dead finality she says: ‘Always the 
dead between! It’s no good trying anymore.” Once more a 
slip of the tongue shows her the real object of her passion 
and she now knows the Great Secret, her real self. 


In writing Mourning Becomes Electra O’ Neill attempted 
to find a modern equivalent for the Oresteian trilogy of 
Aeschylus. A brief comparison of the external aspects will 
substantiate this point. In both plays a son—in Aeschylus 
Orestes, in O’Neill his Orin—revenges the adultery of his 
mother and her murdering his father by committing a new 
murder. In O’Neill he kills only the lover of his mother— 
the mother herself committing suicide—in Aeschylus he 
kills both his mother as well as her lover. In the Greek play 
he is urged on to commit this murder by Apollo who repre- 
sents the just will of Zeus; in the American play the super- 
natural beings are discarded and instead his own sister 
plays the role of justice and drives her brother to insanity 
and death. Finally, as to the murderer himself: O’Neill’s 
Orin commits suicide, Aeschylus’ Orestes is proved innocent 
by a vote taken upon the suggestion of the Goddess Athena. 


Externally, then, the trilogies are very much alike. Is 
there a similarly close resemblance with regard to the moral 
situation? 
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In both trilogies we are made aware of the fact that a 
series of events has preceded the course of action I have 
described and that among the many causes which are re- 
sponsible for this action there is one factor which is outside 
the control of the agents. In Aeschylus it is referred to as 
fate, destiny, the curse or spirit of the house; in O’Neill 
it is likewise connected with the Mannon house—a temple 
of Hate and Death, and here, too, it is understood as destiny 
or a curse, the cry of the dead for vengeance. At times now 
it seems as if O’Neill’s characters just like those of Aeschy- 
lus are the helpless victims of this force. To illustrate the 
point from O’Neill, let me refer to a conversation that takes 
place between Lavinia and Orin. 


Orin has been writing the history of their family. She 
asks, ‘“‘What kind of history do you mean?” And he answers, 
“A true history of all the family crimes, beginning with 
Grandfather’s—all of the crimes, including ours, do you 
understand?” Lavinia (aghast) : “Do you mean to tell me 
you have actually written—” “Yes, I’ve tried to trace to its 
secret hiding place in the Mannon past the evil destiny 
behind our lives! I thought if I could see it clearly in the 
past I might be able to foretell what fate is in store for us, 
but I haven’t dared predict that—not yet—although I can 
guess—” And he tells his sister that he has found her the 
most interesting criminal of them all, because so many 
strange things of the Mannon past combine in her. But if 
Orin can predict his sister’s future course, and if she is only 
the focal point in which the various currents of the past 
meet, what can O’Neill possibly mean by making her the 
exponent of justice. In the Greek play the representatives 
of justice are the Erinyes. They may be understood either 
as embodiments of a curse or as spirits of revenge who see 
to it that justice will be done to the claim of the murdered 
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person. Lavinia’s own role fits in with the second interpre- 
tation. Secondly, the Erinyes represent a fixed order; they 
are forces that cannot be called back or turned from their 
path; they are inexorable. But their fixity is not wilful; it 
is not a matter of feeling or desire. ‘Not for us,” they 
say, “the passing mood and wilful purpose, our thoughts 
endure.” They are clearly understood by themselves as well 
as by other characters as the representatives of an order 
we find expressed in the Greek desire for stability in a 
world of flux. The need of such a stable foundation for all 
social life is expressly dwelt upon by Athena toward the 
end of the play. In spite of the transformation they undergo 
they remain the same. 


Now in O’Neill man does not look toward any other 
world for help or assistance. He owes everything to himself. 
He is his own God. In the third part of Mourning Becomes 
Electra Lavinia says defiantly to a girl friend who tells 
her God will forgive her: “TI am not asking God or anybody 
for forgiveness. I forgive myself.’’ The basis for Lavinia’s 
justice must, therefore, be in herself. And it can—in the 
nature of things—be nothing else but a thought, feeling or 
an emotion. It is now essential, if Lavinia is to perform 
the role of the Erinyes that she know herself and is not 
deceived by others or deceives herself in her inner percep- 
tion. Whereas in Aeschylus the question is: How can man 
know a law of justice which dwells in another world? In 
O’Neill it must be worded: How can man know himself? 
But first another remark. If we accept the deterministic 
scheme which was suggested in Orin’s remark concerning 
the predictability of the future of the Mannons then it 
seems to me all moral concepts such as justice lose their 
meaning and the idea of responsibility as Lavinia once tells 
her brother is just a morbid imagination. But as a matter 
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of fact the characters, again as in the Greek trilogy, do not 
accept the deterministic scheme in full as the following con- 
versation between Lavinia and her brother clearly shows. 
Lavinia: “If we’d done our duty under the law, she would 
have been hanged, wouldn’t she?” Orin: “Yes.” Lavinia: 
“But we protected her. She could have lived, couldn’t she? 
But she chose to kill herself as a punishment for her crime 
—of her own free will! It was an act of justice! You had 
nothing to do with it.’ We find thus two kinds of state- 
ments in O’Neill concerning man’s relation to fate or 
destiny (exactly as we do in Aeschylus) which O’Neill does 
not seem to have been able to reconcile. When we read of 
fate in Aeschylus, we ask ourselves: Granted that this force 
really exists, does it have an end in view? Is it teleological? 
Or is it the unconscious tendency inherent in the natural 
order of things to return after every disturbance to a state 
of equilibrium? Is it a principle governing the distribution 
of physical energy, or does it belong to a moral world? A 
univocal answer to these questions is impossible because 
physical and moral elements have been fused together in 
the conception. The term may originally have been used 
to denote a portion of the Olympian realm. Its significance 
in this case would be physical, later—probably, it may have 
come to denote a natural principle according to which 
portions of life are distributed; and it was finally trans- 
formed from a principle of the physical to one of the moral 
or spiritual order. It is now exactly this meaningfulness 
of the term which allows the poet to slip from one to another 
meaning. And his neglect to tell us or indicate explicitly 
when he does so makes the interpretation extremely prob- 
lematic. In the Greek play the final settlement is a tran- 
scendent affair—with man left out, but since in O’Neill all 
the supernatural factors have been abandoned, the so-— 
called curse and destiny must be looked for in the tendencies 
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of the human soul; it must be the totality of those hidden 
currents that come down to us through human bodies from 
the past and mingle together in the stream of our desires, 
hopes, yearnings, and disappointments. But if this is fate, 
how can man distinguish his Self from it? Are Self and 
fate one? 


This question of relationship is made still more difficult 
by the other: Does man know himself or does he not? Or 
ean he know himself at all? Is Lavinia’s Puritan justice 
to be understood as merely a screen, a camouflage for an 
organic instinct? And if it is, does Lavinia know it or not? 
If she is to know then we must credit her with the same 
intuitive knowledge that Marsden ascribes to Nina in 
Strange Interlude when he says: “‘She has strange devious 
intuitions that tap the hidden currents of life... dark 
mingling currents that become one stream of desire... . ” 
But if she has this intuitive knowledge and can disentangle 
the threads that go into the making of a desire, what is it 
that she has discovered? O’Neill makes her plead with 
Peter to forget sin. That is to say, to disregard moral dis- 
tinctions. Does he mean to say that Lavinia has found out 
the fictional or illusory nature of our moral ideas and that, 
therefore, with Nietzsche she stands now above good and 
evil. Does he believe that a naturalistic explanation, an 
explanation in terms of natural science can account for our 
moral experience? 


There are two reasons why one may reject what used 
to be called mechanism. The first reason I can illustrate 
from Goethe’s reaction to La Mettrie’s book Man a Machine. 
Why did Goethe rebel against it? Goethe is at one with 
La Mettrie in rejecting any abrupt break between man 
and nature. He abhors La Mettrie’s book, not because it 
does away with this distinction, but because it does not do 
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justice to nature as a whole. Nature is more than a 
machine. One can secondly reject mechanism because one 
feels that the scientific method is inadequate for the prob- 
lems of human life. And this is exactly O’Neill’s opposition 
as he has portrayed it in the biologist Darrell in Strange 
Interlude. Darrell does not want to use experiment or the 
scientific approach when it comes to human beings. Like- 
wise the modern Science God is rejected by both Darrell 
and Nina. 


O’Neill, therefore, leaves us with the following dilem- 
ma: He has chosen—to make clear the meaning of life— 
the Freudian psycho-analysis which in the end must 
attempt to give a scientific description of man’s life, and 
yet O’Neill is convinced that such a description must at all 
events be inadequate. At any rate there is one of O’Neill’s 
characters who clearly sees this inadequacy—the biologist 
Darrell—and who seems to uphold a clear distinction be- 
tween physical and moral. “There are some things,” he 
says to Nina, “‘one may not do.”’ But could such a position 
really be defended on O’Neill’s basic world-view? Can 
O’Neill’s character really maintain the distinction of a 
moral and a biological self when the first is in essence 
nothing but the camouflaged assertion of biological cur- 
rents which happen to meet in his body? In using the word 
self in the previous discussion it was not my intention to 
argue the issue on the basis of a metaphysical interpreta- 
tion. I was not implying a substantial soul. For even if we 
deny the self in this sense and believe with Diego in Piran- 
dello’s play, Hach in His Own Way, that our individual self 
is nothing but a fence we have built for protection against 
life, even if we should explain the self and its moral per- 
ceptions as nothing but certain stabilizing tendencies in 
organic behavior—the distinction O’Neill makes would still 
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remain and have to be accounted for. Certain of these 
organic tendencies reveal only what’s on the surface, what 
is appearance; but there are others which reveal the reality 
and which again and again turn the appearance into an 
illusion. How does the beggar—O’Neill’s Man—know that 
when he thinks he is following a noble ideal, he actually 
is not bullied by his great secret companion? Are not 
O’Neill’s characters—at least for those who have looked 
into the abyss—like fumbling players on the stage of life 
who have in their hands the script of the play, but who do 
not understand the meaning of the script? 


Let me conclude in answer with a final passage ad- 
dressed by Lavinia to the old gardener: ‘‘Don’t be afraid. 
I’m not going the way mother and Orin went. That’s 
escaping punishment. I’ve got to punish myself. Living 
alone with the dead is a worse act of justice than death or 
prison! Ill have the shutters nailed, closed so no sunlight 
can ever get in. I’ll live along with the dead and keep 
their secrets and let them hound me until the curse is paid 
out. (With a strange cruel smile of gloating over the 
years of self-torture.) I know they will see to it that I live 
for a long time.” 


In his essay on Schopenhauer as an Educator, Nietzsche 
makes a distinction between two kinds of criticism of 
philosophy—there is first the critique of philosophy taught 
in the universities, which is a critique of words about 
words, but the only criticism of a philosophy which proves 
something is whether one can live by it. I believe that this 
latter is the kind of criticism which we must apply to 
philosophy in literature. And on that basis I feel certain 
that if these plays of O’Neill’s diagnose aright the sickness 
of our age—the prescription for the cure must still come. 


THE PERSONALISTIC SHIFT IN 
PSYCHOLOGY 


By WILLIAM STERN’ 


S it possible to make the personalistic philosophy fruit- 

ful for progress in our scientific knowledge in detail? 
With this question we brought to an end our first article. 
Now the affirmative answer is to be given for the region 
to which, along with philosophy, my life work has been 
devoted: the science of man and of his psychical life (per- 
sonalistics and psychology) .’ 


It is one of the greatest wonders of the globus intellectu- 
alis that there is no science of man; instead there are many 
sciences of fragments of man. When the modern 
Wissenschaft began its development three hundred years 
ago, the human person was divided up in many different 
disciplines, and so it has remained until the present day; 
indeed, the situation has grown worse, since more and 
more sciences have arisen, each of which made a fragment 
of the person its problem, and worked with it through its 
own methods and hypotheses. They may be brought under 
three headings: the first deals with man as body (physiol- 
ogy, anthropology, biology, etc.), the second with him as 
bearer of psychical phenomena and qualities (psychology 
and characterology), the third with man as the subject of 
cultural, social, and historical processes (jurisprudence, 
philology, science of religions, sociology, ete.). The funda- 


1Translated from the German by Lewis White Beck. 


21 take this occasion to correct two errors in the short bibliography given in my pre- 
vious article. My latest works on personalistics and psychology, respectively, bear the 
following titles: Studien zur Personwissenschaft. Erster Teil: Personalistik als Wis- 
senschaft (Leipzig, Barth, 1930), and Allgemeine Psychologie auf personalistische 
Grundlage (Haag, Nijhoff, 1935. English translation in preparation). 

The readers’ attention should be called to the detailed study by Dr. Gordon W. 
Allport, “The Personalistic Psychology of William Stern,” which will appear in the 
March, 1937, number of Character and Personality. 
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mental fact, that man qua Person is a unity, indeed the 
primordial and most pervasive unity in the range of the 
experiential world, does not exist for scientific investiga- 
tion. The consequence was and is still a Babel-like con- 
fusion. Man as a physical natural being, as regarded by 
physiology basing itself upon the exact sciences of chem- 
istry and physics, has absolutely nothing to do with the 
man of the humanities; and psychology takes up an ambig- 
uous mid-point, pulled back and forth between the two 
poles of a quasi-physicalistic natural science and a more or 
less spiritualistic theory of culture. 


If we follow in particular the development of scientific 
psychology during the past seventy years, we can see a 
clear-cut tendency to a closer and closer approach to the 
pole of the natural sciences. From Herbert Spencer and 
Wundt down to modern behaviorism, the fascinating model 
of the exact natural sciences can be seen influencing psy- 
chologists more and more. First the methods of experiment 
and their mathematical elaboration were taken over; then 
the psychical events were considered only from the view- 
point of how they are correlated with certain physio- 
logical and anatomic data; and finally the real theme of 
psychology, psychical life, was altogether banished and man 
was looked upon as a merely physiological reflex machine 
(behaviorism). It was admitted, perhaps, that there might 
be something psychical, but it was strictly excluded from 
science because it did not fit in with the ‘“‘exact’’ methods 
sanctioned by the natural sciences. 


Certainly, this standpoint was not maintained without 
being contradicted. The representatives of the humanities, 
who were interested in man as a cultural being and a bearer 
of values, had a strong longing for a psychology which 
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should give them the key to the phenomena of history, 
religion, language, and society; but in the naturalistic psy- 
chology they found stones instead of bread. In Germany 
this led some time ago to the demand for two psychologies, 
which should be altogether independent of one another: a 
naturwissenschaftliche psychology and a geisteswissen- 
schaftliche psychology. The former was to “explain” psych- 
ical phenomena on the basis of the laws of the natural 
sciences; the latter was to “understand” them on the 
ground of meaningful relations. One sees that the disin- 
tegration of man in the scientific fields was to be pushed 
further and further. 


What we need, however, is not more splitting up, but a 
new unitary point of view (Hinheitsgesichtspunkt), which 
will point psychology to its proper place. This is done 
through the personalistic view. 


The new unitary view point consists in our postulating 
a fundamental science of the human person. “Personalis- 
tics’”’ concerns itself with the facts that are true of man as 
a meaningful, living whole, facts that are prior to the differ- 
entiation of the person into a bodily entity, a conscious 
being, and a being of culture, because they hold in each of 
these spheres and point behind these divisions to the whole 
man. Here belong those absolutely general categories such 
as unitas multiplex, goal-directedness, self-determination, 
self-preservation, evolution, heredity, openness to the 
world, and disposition; but also more special ones such as 
learning, practice, play, work, activity of will, expression, 
language, temperament, character, and many others. If 
the attempt is once made to understand any of these notions 
as purely physiological or purely psychological, or as a mere 
compound of these, it does not succeed, for they concern the 
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bodily and the psychical in an indivisible coalescence 
(Verschmelzung); they are “psychophysically neutral,” 
or “immediate” personal categories. They afford the 
guiding line of regard for our comprehension of how the 
person leads its undivided life and realizes its immanent 
goals. 


One of the most important of these leading conceptions 
is that of “convergence,” which designates the reciprocal ac- 
tion between the person and the world. The convergence 
theory offers a super-ordinated standpoint as against two 
opposing doctrines. “Nativism” derives the life, character, 
and activity of the person wholly from the inner factors of 
heredity ; “empiricism” regards the person as a piece of wax 
receiving form only from outer influences. “Convergence” 
means that the inner factor by itself is just as incomplete 
as the outer factor by itself, and neither by itself has self- 
sufficient causal meaning; only in their cooperation do 
personal life and personal characteristics arise. 


The internally given are only “dispositions” (i.e., direct- 
nesses and capabilities) ; they need complexion to become 
real. Open to the world, as the person is, it takes from the 
world outside it the incitements and the material, in order 
to convert by its own autonomous activity its disposition 
into unique forms of action and of character. That is 
personal freedom. (The practical meaning of the theory of 
convergence for problems of education, of social life, of 
criminal activity, etc., cannot be discussed here. ) 


The science of the person, or personalistics, presents a 
very extensive region, since it affords viewpoints for all 
problems which concern human individuals.’ Within it psy- 
chology has its place. It is to be defined as “the science of 


R : i ; : 
In this way it resembles sociology, which comprehends all problems of human society, 
and offers, therefore, a foundation for many special sciences. 
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the person as having experience or as capable of having 
experience.’” 


In this definition there are two points to be noticed. 
First, such groups of fact as we call experience, conscious- 
ness, inner awareness, and subjectivity, belong to the 
essence of the person, and we must demand that they be- 
come objects of scientific research. Psychology has thus 
to do with perceptions, contents of memory, thought, 
phantasy-processes, feelings, strivings of the will, ete., and 
not just with bodily reactions and external behavior. Psy- 
chology has a set of problems which belongs to it alone 
and which can be called into question by no other realm of 
enquiry. Second, these psychical affairs, however, are not 
suspended in nothing but are experiences of the person, 
and only as such have existence and meaning. It does not 
suffice to describe them according to their psychical content 
and duration (with the help of introspection) or to find 
general rules of their appearance and their connections 
(through experiment and statistics)—although both pro- 
cedures are necessary contributory methods in psychology; 
we must understand them as definite modes of appearances 
of personal life, and we must interpret the role which they 
play within this life. For the intention of the conception 
“personal life” is wider than that of the conception “per- 
sonal experience’”’; beyond the territory of the appearances 
of consciousness personal activity extends with the greatest 
liveliness, and if we do not regard this primordial, but 
“unconscious” personal background, we lack the under- 
standing of the events in the person which are psychic in a 
narrower sense. 


The interpretation of experiences is thus the funda- 


‘I prefer the word “experience” (Erleben) to “consciousness” (Bewusstsein) since the 
latter sounds too intellectualistic. 
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mental task of all psychology; and from it are all other re- 
search projects to be derived. This formulation reminds one 
of psycho-analysis and related theories; we have to make 
the boundary of personalistics very clear, however, with 
reference to these. It is the historical service of Freud and 
his followers to have shown that the phenomena of con- 
sciousness cannot be understood in and for themselves, but 
must be interpreted with reference to deeper origins. If 
we ask, however, what these “depths” are, we receive an 
inadequate and discouraging answer: certain primitive and 
dull drives, which are effective in each living being, but 
which undergo in man a refinement and transformation. 


Against this conception, personalistics places the doc- 
trine of the three modalities of life. That which we call “‘life”’ 
in the human person is fundamentally different from that 
life which is the subject matter of biology. This difference 
is expressed in the assertion of the three moments of human 
life, and all of the three modalities are equally primordial 
and essential. 


The first modality was just mentioned as the biological 
in a narrow sense.’ Human life holds in common with vege- 
table and animal life those functions which bring the indi- 
vidual naturally and unquestionably into conformity with 
his environment. Self-maintenance and _self-direction, 
growth and maturing, reproduction, adaptation, memory, 
are such “vital functions.” The ‘world’ is present with 
respect to these functions only as an extended domain of 
life, as stimulus or raw material, as shelter or menace; it 
constitutes the vital world or “biosphere” of the person. 


We may skip the second modality for the moment and 


°This and the following paragraph are taken from the as yet un ublished Engli 
i D ngl 
translation by Dr. H. Spoerl of my Allgemeine Psychologie. i i ‘ ahs 
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proceed to describe the third which contrasts with the first, 
since it deals with the purely human sphere in the life of 
the person. Any trace of this modality is absent in animals 
and plants. In this sphere every human being constitutes 
a substrate of value and at the same time the unique, mean- 
ingful center of a world that consists of substrata of value 
also having their own independence, be they other indi- 
viduals, societies, cultural, historical, or religious facts and 
ideals. The aim of human life involves the affirmation by 
the individual, in his being and acting, both of his own 
intrinsic significance and of the objective significance of the 
world, so that he attains reality as a person through the 
coalescence of the world of objective values with his own 
substance. This coalescence or incorporation the personal- 
istic theory designates as introception; it constitutes the 
activity that gives direction and form to all genuinely 
human life. 


If we think of these two modalities in their full isolation 
and completeness, then they have no need of consciousness. 
In the vital sphere the natural life process is present in its 
indubitable nature; the accuracy and sureness of the so- 
ealled instincts is an example. In introception the affirma- 
tion of objective values and the realization of the values 
of the self are amalgamated into one whole: examples are 
the self-forgetfulness of love, religious ecstasy, and aes- 
thetic identification with the object. Here as there, the 
person is first and foremost unitas; the multiplicitas seems 
to have disappeared. But it only seems so. Real personal 
life never shows pure vitality or complete introception. The 
manifold memberedness within the unity is always present, 
and where it leads to tension and conflict, there develops 
that inner mirroring which we call experience. Thus expe- 
rience constitutes the center of human existence between 
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the two poles of vitality and introception. Between the 
origin of unbroken impulsiveness and the final goal of 
completed personality there lies as a broad middle ground 
that form of life in which existence ceases to be self-evident ; 
in which the performance of personal tasks proceeds only 
among inhibitions, detours, and conflicts; in which the 
world and the individual ego are not given once and for all, 
but as demands, limits, and dangers standing over against 
us; that is the sphere of experience. Consciousness is thus 
not identical with the whole of life, but reflects only those 
parts of life which are laden with conflict, and it serves at 
the same time as arms in this struggle. But since the region 
of conflict is greater the higher life has evolved, conscious- 
ness plays so much the greater role in man than in the 
animal, in the adult than in the child, in the cultured man 
than in the primitive. 


The accompanying schema shows the three modalities 
of life and at the same time the world as it is represented 
for each of them. 


MODALITIES OF LIFE 


Person World 
I. Vitality Biosphere 
II. Experience World of Objects 
III. Introception World of Values 


One cannot overemphasize this middle position between 
vitality and introception. Consciousness grows up from 
the primordial drives of vitality as soon as their activity 
ceases to be automatic; and it leads the way to the intro- 
ception of values as long as tensions and questionings 
exist. In the great as in the small, we can understand 
the phenomena of human consciousness only if we keep 
in sight its Janus-character; this gives us also the 
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dynamical root in the vital facts of inuration, habituation, 
guiding principle for the considerations of developmental 
psychology, for on the lower levels of evolution the mooring 
of experience to the impulses is most important, while on 
the higher levels the reference to the values to be realized 
is most significant. 


First example: The phenomena of memory have their 
dynamical root in the vital facts of inuration, habituation, 
and practice, but the stronger becomes their conscious ac- 
cent, the more important becomes their meaning for the 
realization of the goals of man, which are colored with 
value; as items of knowledge, they are placed in the service 
of performing mental tasks; as remembrances they afford 
material from which the person builds up his personal- 
history; and so on. 


Second example: The feeling of love stands without 
doubt in relation to the vital drives of sexuality; just as 
unquestionably, it contains within itself in its specifically 
human form a spiritual identification with the beloved 
person. 


Third example: The human will is not to be separated 
from the needs which lie within human nature. But these 
needs themselves are directed not only towards a satisfac- 
tion of merely vital goals; just as essentially they are needs 
for the realization of values; and these can be satisfied 
only through the higher form of will—action according to 
principles and according to plans. 


Our examples show how inadequate the psychology is 
which attends to one only of the two directions. It is not pos- 
sible to understand psychical phenomena in man if one sees 
them only in their relation to vitality (drive, instinct, reflex). 
With this we turn away not only from the already men- 
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tioned one-sided doctrine of the drives, psychoanalysis, but 
also from the exaggerated valuation of animal psychology, 
especially as it is found in this country. As long as animal 
psychology limits itself to studying the behavior of certain 
species of animals under definite conditions, it is obviously 
a legitimate branch of science. But as soon as one uses 
the results of studies of animal psychology as a key for 
drawing conclusions about human modes of behavior and 
psychical appearances, one succumbs to the danger of 
asserting a much too great similarity between animal and 
man. Common to both is the vital sphere; the life-form of 
introception of values is wholly lacking in animals. The 
middle region of consciousness is not only much less struc- 
tured in the animal than in man, but it lacks also the Janus- 
head. It refers only to vitality and appears solely to show 
a roundabout course for the satisfaction of a drive whose 
immediate discharge is deterred by hindrances. 


Here also an example should be given. Countless ex- 
periments have been devoted to the learning of animals 
and some believe it possible from the results to draw con- 
clusions concerning human learning. But all “learning” of 
animals is exhausted in taking on a new familiarity in the 
sphere of vital needs; it appears as a by-product of count- 
less repetitions, but not as the effect of a need to learn or of 
a will to learn. Man, however, possesses both, and there- 
fore his learning (e.g., of a foreign language or of a trade) 
is psychologically structured in an altogether different 
manner from that of the animal, and it cannot be made 
comprehensible from experiments with animals. 


As a special sphere of personal life consciousness can 
attain a relative independence; and in its most distinctive 
expression conscious contents appear as salient and clearly 
bounded forms over against one another; the exact investi- 
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gation of these is the object of the so-called “Gestalt psy- 
chology.” The saliency is never complete; for all single 
phenomena are at once embedded in the totality of the 
person; therefore not only “Gestalt” describes them, but 
also “Ungestalt,” i.e., fluidity, lability, ambiguity. The 
Gestalt psychology isolates the single contents too much; 
Ungestalt is not just the negative of Gestalt, but some- 
thing very positive, namely a high degree of embeddedness. 
This is true especially of the outlying zones of con- 
Sciousness, in which this middle sphere merges into the 
modalities of vitality and of introception. Here inner ex- 
perience has not yet appeared or does no longer appear in 
the sharp forms of perceptions, thoughts, motives, and 
decisions, but in the atmospheric manner of feelings, of 
moods, of affects—phenomena of consciousness which are 
certainly poor in Gestalten but for this reason nearer to the 
person than are the first named contents. So personalistic 
psychology is in a position to develop a satisfactory psychol- 
ogy of feelings, a task which no other psychologies have 
completed. 


How the personalistic viewpoint is capable of throwing 
new light on the countless special problems of psychology 
cannot here be traced out. Only this should be said: it is 
true to the riches and the meaningful relationships of 
psychical events to a higher degree than any other theory. 
Only a possible misunderstanding must be put aside. The 
personalistic theory is not one more doctrine, one more 
added to the already large number and put into opposition 
with the other standpoints and methods. It is rather 
adapted for taking up into itself the positive values of 
previous psychological research and thought, but only as 
partial insights and with changed interpretations. (We 
have already indicated this with reference to psychoanaly- 
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sis and Gestalt psychology.) It stands in pronounced oppo- 
sition only to those theories which would physiologically 
explain consciousness away, or mechanistically deplete it. 
It stands particularly near, on the other side, to the so- 
called “purposive psychology” (McDougall, Lundholm and 
others) in the acknowledgement of the goal-directedness 
of life. Certainly there is also here an essential difference. 
Personalistics cannot agree to the sharp distinction between 
mind and body and the limitation of “goal directed activity” 
to the mind. It is the person as a whole which—beyond 
psychophysical alternatives — autonomously realizes its 
goals and through its goal-directedness sets aims just as 
much to its bodily performances as to its psychical 
experience. 


IN PRAISE OF PLOTINUS 
By B. A. G. FULLER 


T was not until he was fifty that the importunities of 

his disciples induced Plotinus to commit his thoughts 
to writing. The unimportance that he himself attributed 
to the written word is reflected in the sloppiness of his style. 
He slapped his ideas down as they occurred to him, with no 
attempt to give them literary form. His Greek is obscure 
and not always grammatical, and he habitually misspelled 
words which he also mispronounced in his lectures. To 
make matters worse, his defective eyesight made it im- 
possible for him to revise and correct what he had written, 
and his handwriting was so illegible that it was impossible 
for others to perform this service for him. The task of 
setting his literary house in order he entrusted to his pupil 
Porphyry. This was all the more difficult as the material 
presented not a consecutive line of thought and a coherent 
system, but rather jottings on disconnected subjects—fifty- 
four isolated treatises in all, by no means all of the same 
weight or worth. These Porphyry brought together, not in 
the order in which they were written, but divided somewhat 
arbitrarily into six parts, each one of which contained nine 
monographs or books. The material in each book was to 
some extent shaken down and organized. From the division 
into nine comes the name Hnneades, by which the collected 
works of Plotinus were known. 


But all the misspelling, the bad grammar, the careless 
writing, the lack of style, the incoherence, the obscurity, 
and the unfortunate arrangement and editing on Porphy- 
ry’s part are forgotten in the magnificence of the thought 
they cloud—a magnificence always guessed and from time 
to time suddenly and splendidly revealed by a momentary 
parting of the mists. Plotinus, needless to say, drew his 
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inspiration from Plato and considered himself to be detect- 
ing and expounding, if not Plato’s actual meaning, at least 
the logical conclusions to which the Platonic philosophy 
must inevitably lead. In his search for the nature of the 
Real he accepts like his master the specifications laid down 
by the Eleatics as the measure of true existence. Only 
that can really be, in the fullest sense of the word, which 
is uncreated, indestructible, unchangeable, motionless, un- 
extended, simple in quality, single in essence, without taint 
of variety, multiplicity, and alteration. The application of 
this standard led Plato to reject the seemingly solid, tangi- 
ble, and massive claims of the sensible order to real exist- 
ence, since it was only too obviously multiple, varied, 
moving, enduring and in a flux of perpetual generation and 
decay. The flux of phenomena, however, exhibited a per- 
manent structure, and obeyed unchanging laws, as, 
Heracleitus had already pointed out, and the forms or 
natures sensible objects exemplified, the virtues they 
possessed, and the regimen they followed, although they 
seemed to be at first sight abstract, intangible, and elusive, 
actually proved to measure up to the Eleatic requirements. 
Individual men are born and die, are composite, changing, 
carried on in the time-stream, and shifted hither and thither 
in space. But the human nature common to them all— 
the Form or Idea of Man—is in all times and places the same, 
one, single, simple, homogeneous, unalterable, non-spatial, 
and unaffected by the coming and going of its sensible 
embodiments. Plato, then, proceeded to construct his Real- 
ity of these Forms or Ideas, knit together into a single 
rational and intelligible order, access to which is had not 
by the senses but by thought. And later, realizing, it would 
seem, that by divorcing these Forms from the particulars 
that enacted them, he had deprived them of the right and 
the power to account for the existence of the sensible 
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world, and for its multiple, moving, and living character, 
he developed the principle of soul as an intermediary, both 
in the role of a creative power fashioning the world in the 
image of the Ideas, and in that of a world-soul infused by 
the creator throughout the universe to explain its move- 
ment and animation. Moreover, the logical hanging to- 
gether of the formal structure of the world, and the way 
the Ideas dovetail into one another to compose a single intel- 
ligible system—much, we might say, as the pieces of a 
picture-puzzle, when properly placed, make sense as the 
parts of a single all-embracing picture—suggested to Plato 
a Form of Forms, or Idea of the Good, as he called it, which 
assigned to the particular Forms their place in the whole, 
and by so doing gave them their intelligible character. This 
superior and final position of the Idea of the Good, as the 
culminating point of the search for truth, he had signalized 
by stating that it was higher even than essence and exist- 
ence. And he had expressed its relation to the other Forms 
by the metaphor of the sun’s giving of light and warmth 
and visibility to the sensible world, which, bathed in its 
rays, emerges into being and becomes a single coherent 
landscape. 


Upon the ladder thus provided by Plato, Plotinus climbs 
with agility, and at the same time with a sure foot. That 
the sensible world can have true being, he denies for the 
same reasons as does Plato. Without the structure pro- 
vided by Form and enacted in it by soul, it is pure multi- 
plicity and flux—and unintelligible chaos. But soul herself 
is in little better case. She is, to be sure, an indivisible prin- 
ciple, but she is diffused throughout the bodies she animates, 
and in herself is a multiplicity of individual souls bound 
together in the unity of the world-soul. She is a one-in- 
many, far removed from that pure and undivided unity 
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which alone can characterize the ultimately real. Further- 
more, her activity of thinking is discursive and synthetic, 
depending upon the irrational data of sense for its material, 
upon the Forms for its procedure, and upon an object that 
it never quite possesses for its goal. 


However, even when truth is attained, and the search- 
ing, puzzling, “thinking through” operations of synthetic 
thought have terminated in a possession and contemplation 
of the Forms of pure reason, we still fall short of our 
goal. For the world of Ideas, though it be one, is still a 
many-in-one, and the contemplating intellect and the intel- 
ligible contemplated by it are not completely fused. The 
duality of subject and object is not yet overcome. Never- 
theless we have here reached the maximum unity that 
mind, human or divine, is capable of realizing. We are 
moving on the highest level that Plato reached. But we 
have not yet by Plato’s own standards reached the ulti- 
mately real. 


“Why,” asks Plotinus, “is mind not the Creator? Be- 
cause,” he replies, ‘‘the activity of mind is thought, and 
thought beholding the intelligible, and turning towards it, 
and deriving, as it were, its fulfilment from it, is indetermi- 
nate in itself, even as sight is, and is determined by the 
intelligible. Hence it is not simple, but plural, displaying 
a composite, though intelligible nature, and beholding many 
things.” 


Thought and reason, then, can never present us with an 
object that fulfils the complete unity, simplicity, and indi- 
visibility demanded of the Real. Hence Reality lies beyond 
even the confines of the intelligible world—the world of 
Platonic Ideas—and cannot be reached by the operations 
of reason. It is unutterable in any of the categories of our 
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finite experience, even though they be most high, like 
goodness or beauty or mind or even existence. It is higher 
than and beyond all these things, attainable only in a state 
of mystical ecstasy that transcends even the contemplative 
activity of pure reason. In that state there is no longer any 
multiplicity or division of any sort. The difference between 
subject and object is overcome, subject and object are one, 
and that one is pure, undivided unity. Here at last we 
have reached the goal of all our striving, the ultimate 
Reality from which all things proceed. 


Having thus by critical analysis and elision located the 
ground of all being in an ineffable unity—the One, as he 
calls it—inexpressible in any of the terms at the command 
of a finite being, but nevertheless accessible in rare 
moments of mystical ecstasy, Plotinus turns to the problem 
of deriving the universe from its source. The One is self- 
sufficient and self-contained, and has no need of aught be- 
sides itself. Why, then, should there be anything besides 
the One? Why should there be a world at all? And, sup- 
posing this question answered, why should this universe, 
whose cause is unity, pure and undefiled, in which there is 
no alteration or shadow of turning, be itself multiple, im- 
perfect, and in change and motion? 


To solve these problems Plotinus turns back to Plato. 
In the Timaeus he had read that “God was good, and that 
the good can never have any jealousy of anything,” but 
rather desired that all things should be as like itself as was 
attainable. In a word, the good was generous and outgoing 
in nature. And in the Republic Plotinus had read the 
splendid passages in which the Idea of the Good is por- 
trayed as giving being and intelligibility to the world of 
Ideas, even as the sun gives being and visibility to the 
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sensible landscape. Here was the answer, plain at hand. 
The One must spend itself, must pour out from itself its 
being till every possible form and degree of existence is 
actualized. Just, then, as the light proceeds from the sun, 
so being emanates from the One. But the moment that the 
effulgence of being has separated itself from its source, it 
becomes other than, different from, and less than the One. 
This separation gives rise to an act of what Plotinus calls 
“epistrophe” or turning back. In this act, being becomes 
aware of its separation, and thus creates a duality of 
subject and object. Moreover, it also becomes aware of the 
nature of its separated self, which, since it is no longer 
one, is multiple in nature, yet multiple in a way that most 
nearly approaches absolute unity. But the nearest approach 
of the many to pure unity is the activity of pure contem- 
plative reason, in which the subject is sunk in the object, 
and the object is the intelligible unity of the structure of 
the universe, the world of Platonic Ideas. The first emana- 
tion of the One is, then, a divine reason or mind, united 
with and enshrining the rational order of the universe. 


But the possibilities of being are by no means exhausted. 
So the divine mind, like its divine source, overflows, and 
the overflow by an “epistrophe”’ similar to that which con- 
stitutes the world-intellect now constitutes the world-soul, 
the principle of life and thought and motion in accordance 
with reason. Within the world-soul individual souls live 
and move and have their being, related to one another and 
to her as the theorems of a science are both inter-related 
and implied in the science as a whole. 


So far there has been no hint of diminution or darkness 
but simply a difference. The central point of white, intol- 
erable light, which even the eye of reason cannot bear to 
look upon, is, as it were, surrounded by two concentric 
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rainbows, one at rest, the other revolving, ablaze with the 
many, varied colours of the spectrum of thought and life. 
But all this richness and variety are Light out of Light, 
very God out of very God. This, then, is the Plotinian 
trinity—the One, the world-reason, and the world-soul. 
Their glory, to be sure, is not co-equal, since supreme glory 
belongs only to the One, but their majesty is co-eternal, 
and reason and soul are wholly of the same substance as 
their source. 


The process of emanation, however, is not yet at an end, 
since even now there remain potentialities still to be actual- 
ized. So the world-soul in her turn radiates the light she has 
received. But now there is not merely difference; there is 
a creeping shadow and a gathering dimness. The white 
light of the One is not merely split into many colours. The 
light is beginning to fade. With this first fading and this 
incipient twilight the transition from the realm of pure 
spirit to the material world occurs. The world-soul radiates 
the body of the universe, a perfect body, painlessly gener- 
ated, without interfering with her essential function of 
turning back towards the divine mind and seeking the 
intelligible. But the generation of the individual body by 
the individual soul involves labour which distracts her 
from the contemplation of the intelligible and fastens her 
attention upon sensible phenomena. And this distraction is 
the root of moral imperfection and evil. Slowly, as the 
light of being recedes little by little from the central sun, 
it touches into life with its ever fading rays the descending 
forms of material existence. From man it lapses and fades 
to the higher animals, from them to the lower orders of 
sentient beings, and again to those that do not feel but 
merely live, and so to the faintly glowing, outer-rim of 
inanimate bodies, at last to die away into the utter dark- 
ness of not-being or matter utterly devoid of form. 
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With the problem of pure matter Plotinus struggles, as 
Plato did and as Aristotle more wisely declined to do. And 
he takes refuge with his master in characterizing it as a 
“bastard” or “spurious concept.” We can form no idea of 
it, since it has no structure for us to grasp. We can define 
it only as the indefinable. The best we can do is to take 
refuge in myth and metaphor, and liken our apprehension 
of it to the eye’s perception of darkness, which is an absence 
of light, the only medium of seeing. Though completely 
negative in itself, utter darkness somehow makes a positive 
impression upon us, which, when we come to define it 
logically, can only be termed a lack of any impression 
whatsoever. 


We must, however, note at this point that Plotinus 
makes every attempt to avoid dualism, both metaphysical 
and moral, and to refute any suggestion of an opposition 
of God and the world, the creator and the created, spirit 
and matter, the soul and the body, as two distinct and 
antithetic realms with different and hostile metaphysical 
bases. Matter is wholly negative. It is absence not presence 
of being. It is a limit approached but never reached, since 
arrival implies existence. So, too, with evil! There is nothing 
positive to it. It is diminished and darkened good. The 
wholly evil is as non-existent as the purely material. It, too, 
is a limit—a conceptual nth power at which we can never 
arrive. For wherever there is being there is a degree, 
however small, of good. 


Increasing darkness, then, and matter and evil are 
merely other names for decreasing good and spirit and 
light. Shadow and twilight are identical, and the oncoming 
of the night is not caused by the obstruction of an external 
agent. There is no threatening cloud of darkness piling up 
in the West to overwhelm and extinguish the rays of the sun. 
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Twilight and ultimate night are logically implied rather in 
the separation and the ever increasing distance of the light 
of being from its source. A large part of Plotinus’ quarrel 
with the Gnostics is with their doctrine that the universe 
by virtue of its difference from God is evil and that its 
explanation therefore cannot be found in him but must be 
sought in the creative activity of a principle opposed to 
the divine. On the contrary, he feels, the humblest particle 
of dust, far flung though it may be to the very verge of 
black nothingness, still glows, however faintly, with deity. 
For all the countless light-years of procession that remove 
its dying spark from the central sun it is still “God out of 
God, Light out of Light, very God out of very God, begotten 
not made, being of one substance with the Father.” 


I have sketched in the sparsest way Plotinus’ meta- 
physical thought. His philosophy is built up with a wealth of 
detail, and a subtlety and coherence of reasoning that make 
it one of the most imposing metaphysical systems ever con- 
ceived by the human mind. Upon these we have no time to 
enlarge, but must turn at once from the metaphysical to 
the moral part of his philosophy, and consider his scheme 
of salvation. The transcendent One, as we have seen, is not 
beyond the hope and the possibility of attainment. The 
process of redemption reverses that of emanation. It lies in 
a withdrawal from not-being and matter, a contraction of 
the emanated towards that ineffable central point from 
which it radiates. This contraction, however, is orderly 
and gradual. There are for Plotinus no short-cuts to sal- 
vation, no death-bed conversions, no coming to the One in 
irrational outburst of emotion. Indeed, it seems to have 
been just these short-circuitings promised by the mystery- 
religions that most shocked him and turned him against 
them. The way of salvation is long and arduous. The steps 
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by which emanation takes place must be retraced one by 
one. No evasion of the stage of science and reason is pos- 
sible. The soul can only fledge herself for her final flight 
by a Platonic discipline of hard and exact thinking. She 
must turn her gaze first from the sensible world to the 
vision of the intelligible order, submitting to the exigencies 
of discursive and synthetic thinking in order to grasp the 
intelligible structure of the world and become a pure reason 
contemplating the truth. Then, and then only, is she ready 
for that “other kind of seeing, that ecstasy and simplifica- 
tion and self-surrender” in which her final union with the 
One is attained. For the individual soul this may require 
aeons to accomplish. Through reincarnation after rein- 
carnation she passes, reaping in each new life what she 
has sown in the past, falling, it may be, to the animal level, 
only to rise again to the human. But, though her light may 
faint and flicker, and at times be almost extinguished, it 
can never be wholly quenched. Nor can it lose the power to 
burn more and more fiercely, till finally it flames with the 
intolerable brilliance of the sun from which it sprang and 
into which it is now withdrawn when at last the tremendous 
are of emanation and redemption is accomplished and the 
One is all in all. 


The philosophy of Plotinus had great influence upon 
the early stages of the development of Christian theology, 
and I have often wondered what would have happened if 
Christianity had remained longer and more completely 
under his sway. I canot help thinking that in that case it 
would have been a finer and more satisfying religion. For 
Christianity balked at the all-inclusive character of the 
doctrine of emanation, in which, it seems to me, it might 
have found a saving grace. It went hand in hand with him 
in its rejection of the Manichean and Gnostic opposition of 
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an evil principle to a good, and in its insistence, as against 
the Arians, that the second and third persons of the Trinity 
are emanated from and consubstantial with the first. But 
it refused to follow him in regarding the physical universe 
as also “begotten, not made,” and substituted at this point 
a creation out of nothing by fiat for a continuation of the 
process of emanation. Moreover, its theological condem- 
nation of Manicheanism did not prevent it from conserving 
in its moral attitude the seeds of a dualism that tore the 
human soul in two and turned human life into a battle be- 
tween “lower” and essentially evil impulses against a 
' “higher,” “spiritual” nature. Watered, as they were, at 
the beginning by the unfortunate and psychopathic pecu- 
liarities of Paul, these seeds have never ceased to sprout 
and to produce their dark and malodorous flowers of repres- 
sions and inhibitions, of suspicion of the beauty of the body 
and of the physical world, of shame in the presence of 
pleasure, and even of condemnation of most forms of 
enjoyment and amusement as ungodly. 


So it is that Christianity has from the outset been in- 
fected with the conflict between the Old Adam and the 
Lord from Heaven which has remained an open sore in its 
spiritual life. So, too, the doctrine of the creation of human 
souls and the material world out of nothing by fiat created 
a scarcely less unfortunate dualism of the Creator and the 
created. Nature, which for the Greek was instinct with 
divinity and a co-actor with man in the cosmic drama, 
turned for the Christian to mere dead stage-scenery at the 
best, and at the worst to treacherous and worm-eaten stage- 
scaffolding—a degradation that stripped from the religious 
experience of the Christian all the wealth of wonder, of 
exultation, and of worship, to which the Greek so freely 
abandoned himself at the warm caress of the exceeding 
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beauty and friendliness of the external world. The Greek 
was no alien pilgrim here below. No distant and hypotheti- 
cal heaven, but the nature by which he was surrounded, 
was his spiritual home. 


This Hellenic feeling of the essential glory of the 
natural world and divinity of the natural man Plotinus had 
preserved philosophically in his doctrine of emanation. 
Whereas, for the Christian the whole of the human soul is 
created and is of a different and inferior substance from 
God, for Plotinus the whole of the human soul, ‘lower’ as 
well as “higher,” vegetative and sensitive, as well as 
rational, emanates from and is consubstantial with him. 
Nay more, the human body instead of being essentially 
“vile” also proceeds from and is part of the divine. 


All the latent Manicheanism, then, which has from 
time to time broken out in Christianity with such unhappy 
results the ministrations of Plotinus would have tended to 
eradicate. For him, to be sure, the world and the flesh were 
far removed from their divine source, and the human soul 
because of her association with them had come near to 
forgetting her divine birthright. Still, to vilify them, as 
Paul vilified them, and to cleave the human soul asunder, 
was blasphemy. It was vilifying the brightness of the divine 
glory, of which the “lower” and the physical were but 
lesser degrees and denying the essential homogeneity of all 
being and its consubstantiality with its souree—just as to 
the orthodox Christian Arianism was blasphemy in that it 
considered the Son “made” rather than “begotten,” and 
inferior in substance to the Father. 


If, then, Christianity had followed Plotinus’ leading, it 
might have preserved to the enrichment of its spiritual 
life much of the Greek heritage of nature-worship now lost 
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beyond recall. And the Christian, instead of dwelling, as 
he has too often dwelt, in the valley of the shadow of noth- 
ingness and sin and utter alienation from God and fear of 
the divine wrath and of eternal damnation, might in all 
times and places have walked upon the heights, believing 
himself to be, along with all that is, the son not the creature 
of God, and the son not by adoption but by generation, 
whose weaknesses were but the diminished strength of the 
One, and whose strength was sufficient in the end to work 
out his salvation and bring him home. 


Finally, the Christian dualism has not only impoverished 
the moral life, but it has stultified the mystic aspiration. 
The aim of the true mystic is not merely the vision of God 
but union with him. And this final consummation is forever 
denied the mystic by the impassable gulf set by Christianity 
between the created human soul and its creator. The soul, 
intent upon eternity, is condemned by Christianity to end- 
less duration in the time from which she yearns to escape. 
Crying out for the divine embrace, she is bidden to keep her 
distance from her Beloved. She may indeed see him face to 
face, but between her and him are the everlasting and in- 
exorable prison bars of her finite and created nature, 
which forbid to all eternity her clasping him. 


For Plotinus no such prison bars existed. In his mysti- 
cism there was no final frustration of the yearning with 
which God had endowed the human soul. Of one substance 
with him, it was natural that she should return to him, and be 
made one with him again. That final ecstasy was the normal 
complement to the sensible and intelligible stages of her 
life. And her attainment of it meant not the putting off of 
a mortal and corruptible, alien substance but simply the 
passage from a lesser degree of godhead to the fulness of 
divinity. 
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This frame of extraordinary magnificence Christianity 
might have had for the asking. With it the Incarnation and 
the Redemption would have escaped the essentially paro- 
chial, historical, and anthropocentric character which they 
eventually assumed, and would have attained cosmic signi- 
ficance and grandeur. Salvation would have been not for 
man alone but for everything that is. Trembling on the 
verge of darkness and not-being there would have been no 
ray of light so spent that it might not hope to return at 
last through the vast abyss of metaphysical space to mingle 
with its source. And Christianity would have been privi- 
leged to repeat a phrase finer than anything it has uttered 
or can utter—the great Buddhist promise, ‘‘There is not a 
particle of dust that shall not enter into Buddhahood.”’ 


EDGAR LEE MASTERS AND TWENTIETH 
CENTURY PROSODY 


By WILLIAM VAN Wyck 


T is just twenty years since Edgar Lee Masters aston- 

ished the world with his Spoon River Anthology. 
Between 1910 and 1915, there had been some interesting 
developments in poetry. We were emerging from the 
soporific prosody of the fag-end of the Victorian era. No 
new note had crept into poetry and it ranged from the met- 
rical and rhythmic perfection of Swinburne to the charm- 
ing, politely regretful stanzas of Austin Dobson, whose work 
with French forms was delightful, although completely 
lacking in everything save a superficial brilliance of patina. 


The world was filled with bad imitators of the popular 
poets of mid-Victorianism, and Tennyson was a beau ideal. 
As clever as Lord Tennyson was from a technical point of 
view, his content in general was just puerile enough to 
appeal to the wishy-washy tastes of Victorian readers, and 
he managed to write a poem above his usual average now 
and then. In general his content was suitable for a roman- 
tic girl in her late teens. Poetry had fallen to the level of 
the general reading public, which was about the worst 
thing that could have happened to it. New notes were few 
and far between; Swinburne, Dobson, Dowson, Henley, and 
a, host of others were lazing along a road of past conven- 
tions, and little by little prosody was falling into the limbo 
of the magazine-filler. 


What could happen to cause the poets to “stir their 
stumps”? The empire-building seventies, the smug eighties, 
and the gay nineties had put their imprint on public taste 
and each new poet was an echo of an earlier and better one. 


Browning had played some important new music on 
75 
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the lyre, but he was the only mid-Victorian poet who had 
managed to do this. As matters were shaping, it looked as 
though poetry were sounding its tocsin of oblivion. Kipling 
and Masefield were writing charming things, but their out- 
put belonged to high class verse and not to prosody at all. 


But fortunately for the future of poetry there were 
some writers who realized that prosody had fallen into a 
sere and yellow leaf. Could the corpse of poetry be brought 
back to life? A reading public had seen the short long 
story turn into the brilliant short story and the tempo 
of the novel accelerate to meet the demands of a machine- 
age. It had seen romanticism change to realism and the 
essay fall by the wayside. Public taste was creating a de- 
mand for a liveliness of literature, and poetry, due to no 
appetite for it, was following dully in the footsteps of a 
past tradition, steeped in an academic mediocrity that was 
likely to blast it from the face of the earth. The Muses 
were dawdling upon Olympus, drinking cold tea, and 
Pegasus was neighing shrilly in his box-stall, longing for 
a rider to mount him and give him some exercise along the 
Milky Way. 


What had happened to poetry? In its hey-day it had 
been a stirring thing, enflaming seers to visions of lyric 
loveliness and of epic grandeur. Riveting-machines were 
about to thrust their bolts through the heart of prosody. 
An apathetic public created no demand for poetry and we 
had pleasant little things in our periodicals, nice little son- 
nets by Theodosia Garrison and pretty little confections of 
bells and buttons and loops and lace and ribbons and bib- 
bons on every side, to quote from the nonsense-verse of dear 
old Edward Lear, gorgeous old “fuzzle-twirp” that he was, 
with his divine sense of nonsense that had endeared him to 
three generations of childish hearts. Ella Wheeler Wilcox 
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was giving the world samples of her underdone overdoings, 
and she was considered a bit racy because she spoke of legs 
rather than of limbs. It was indeed high time for Thalia, 
Erato, Polymnia and Calliope to wear widow’s weeds and 
lead shabby-genteel lives in a semi-detached villa on Olym- 
pus Row. 


But, thank God, things began to happen to prosody 
about 1910. There were a few courageous writers who 
became conscious of the fact that a dearth of poetry due 
to a plethora of academic verse was about to cause the 
death of the grandest literary institution which had had its 
beginnings in the magnificent utterances of a blind bard 
and had continued right through the succeeding centuries 
to that apogee of lyric perfection that was John Keats. 


There are three names in twentieth century prosody 
that are as deserving of public praise as are the names of 
that tremendous scientific trio of science: Reed, Lazear and 
Agramonte. They are Lowell, Pound, and Masters. Real- 
izing what was happening to poetry, they, with their 
assistant surgeons, Sandburg, H. D., and Aldington, to- 
gether with a few others, gave the dying body of prosody 
a blood transfusion. 


The world has acknowledged its debt to Lowell and to 
Masters, but it has failed to realize how much it owes to 
Ezra Pound. He was the moving spirit of the Imagists. 
A two-fisted thinker with the speech of a precieux, he in- 
fused new beauty into that wan and faded thing that the 
Academy had made of poetry. Not only is this man a poet 
in his own right but he had an uncanny sense of what 
was wrong with prosody and sought a cure deliberately, 
and, what is a thousand times more important, found it. 
Under his influence, Aldington, H. D., and others forced 
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new evaluations upon the minds of those who go to make 
the reading public. 


Lowell was doing a number of delightful things and with 
an originality that was at first too startling for immediate 
public acceptance. And hand-in-hand with her, went 
Masters. 


Masters had attained his majority toward the end of 
the Victorian era and had been greatly influenced by Swin- 
burne and Poe and Tennyson which was entirely natural. 
His first attempts at prosody produced a body of work that 
reflected his appreciation of these poets, the talented work 
of a poetry-loving man with a taste for academic tradition. 
But this output was not calculated to set the Thames on 
fire; so the London fire-department could rest easy. 


However, Masters had a friend, a man of tremendous 
literary acumen, who had edited successfully for years in 
Saint Louis a periodical that was known to the ends of the 
English-speaking world, and he was William Marion Reedy 
of Reedy’s Mirror. Fortunately for the world, he had true 
editorial insight, and, being a man of sterling literary judg- 
ment, he saw beneath a traditional talent a real literary 
ability and so, in a moment of inspiration, gave Masters 
The Greek Anthology to read, requesting him to write of the 
things with which he was most familiar, wise advice to 
give writers at all times. 


Masters had been reared in a small Middle Western 
town, of an unloveliness and a drabness that was not to be 
outdone anywhere. It was one of those places where the 
average citizen leads an unaesthetic existence in a sea of 
despair on an island of frustration. Undoubtedly, the 
youthful Masters, with a soul clamoring to bestride Pega- 
sus, had suffered deeply in such a place and after maturity 
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(he was a successful Chicago lawyer) was able to analyze 
the frustrations and reasons for the drab reactions of the 
mediocre villagers and then, in Spoon River Anthology, as 
noble a work as has ever been penned by an American, 
brought to the American public a volume of free verse 
that might have been called An Encyclopaedia of Human 
Charity. Stark, grim, as isolated as Bishop’s Rock Light, 
rugged, searing and heart-breaking, human nature stands 
forth in this book in all of its pitiful frailty. The passions 
that tug at the hearts of mortals are assembled therein, a 
majestic pageant of colorful colorlessness. The book is an 
apotheosis of human failure, that type of failure that be- 
comes ennobling because of the sorrow that it causes when 
understood. Frustration screams at us from every corner 
and street of this village, because those buried in its ceme- 
tery dare to tell the truth about themselves, due to the 
magnificent resurrection that Masters has given the pitiful 
souls buried in the village churchyard. 


That this book had an instantaneous success is the 
proof positive that in the United States there is a reading 
public that hungers for truth. With a few strokes of the 
pen, Masters crowds into a small volume a synthetic human 
comedy. And with this book, he leaps at one tremendous 
bound from academic imitation to genius of the first water. 


The enemies of truth became the vindictive enemies of 
this work. Those who do not like the technique of free verse 
bewailed the fact that this book was written in free verse. 
There was a hue and cry raised over this volume that was 
not to be surpassed until Joyce gave the world his master- 
piece, Ulysses. Nevertheless, Spoon River Anthology 
ushered in a new literary era of American prosody and 
paved the way for subsequent writers, one of whom, Jeffers, 
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far outshone Masters. At one bound, Masters reached 
dizzy heights of leadership in American belles lettres and 
he had come to stay; for the thoughtful reader at once 
perceived that something had happened that was fresh and 
new and vital and beautiful. The groundling enjoyed him- 
self squeaking his squeaks and the Puritan was given once 
again the opportunity to reveal how truly dirty is the 
puritanical mind. 


‘Now whether we agree or disagree concerning the 
poetical values of Edgar Lee Masters, and unfortunately 
he is a one-book man, for with the success of Spoon River 
Anthology, he reverted to his old traditional loves and be- 
came academic again, we must admit that he has given 
us a fine work of art, which is the summum bonum of all 
literary aspirations. It is impossible for us to read of these 
pitiful folk without feeling a surge of humanitarianism 
Sweep over us. 


This book has a dignity, a beauty, a terseness and a 
catharsis that forces us willy-nilly to become members of 
the brotherhood of the misericordia on metaphoric missions 
of mercy. Without a Masters, there could not have been 
a Jeffers; without a Masters, there could not have been the 
quick response to a new note struck in literature. If some 
of us feel after reading the anthology that the book is 
poetic prose rather than prosody, it makes little difference 
for the moment that we qualify the noun: prose, by the 
adjective poetic. Is not this an admission of poetry? I 
think so. Read what Masters has to say; live what Masters 
has to say; and all of a sudden we shall find ourselves 
becoming humanitarian in the finest sense of the word. 


CURRENT THOUGHT 
THE PROBELM OF CONSCIOUSNESS 


Theories of consciousness are apt to run to one of two extremes. 
Hither it is assumed that except insofar as consciousness is an 
object of sense-perception or of formal logic it is mere nonsense, 
or it is taken for granted as something profoundly real but un- 
analysable. In this respect consciousness is in a position similar 
to that of “it” in Wonderland: 
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es and even Stigand, the patriotic archbishop of Canterbury 
found it advisable.’ ” 


“Found what?” asked the Duck. 


“Found it,” the Mouse replied rather crossly: “of course 
you know what ‘it’ means.” 
“TI know what ‘it’ means well enough, when J find a thing,” 
said the Duck: “St’s generally a frog or a worm. The question 
is, What did the archbishop find?” 


The Mouse did not notice this question, but hurriedly 
went on. 


In his article entitled “The Problem of Consciousness Again,” in 
the Journal of Philosophy of October 8, 1936, Professor Frederick 
J. E. Woodbridge strives to avoid both of these two extremes. The 
problem of consciousness, he holds, is not whether consciousness 
exists, for without the existence of something distinctive called 
consciousness the problem would not arise. Rather it is to show in 
detail the natural history of consciousness. This does not mean, 
however, merely analysing its physical correlates. It means dealing 
with the emergence, development, and function of consciousness 
in its various fields and innumerable situations. 


Professor Woodbridge is particularly concerned with avoiding 
the old line cleavage between consciousness and its objects out of 
which arise the epistemological irrelevances of contemporary phi- 
losophy. In this he is right. To look on consciousness as an 
unanalysable something which cannot be treated empirically, leaves 
the mind a mere tabula rasa, and opens the door for the ironical 
transformation of psychology into physiology. It is high time that 
the vicious separation of spirit and matter, mind and body, con- 
sciousness and its objects, which dominates the history of Western 
Civilization be denied, without accepting as the only alternative a 
flat monism which entirely obliterates the differences between these 
overlapping factors in experience. 

H. Jeffery Smith. 
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NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 
Night Wind 


Whoever has lived much in the open must at times have been 
impressed with a message almost personal borne by the night-wind. 


It has come to us beside lonely mountain tarns with a blast so 
icy and devastating as to have aroused the image in Matthew 
Arnold’s mind in Dover Beach where he speaks of the tides of faith 
“retreating to the breath of the night-wind.” For the night-wind 
is like the searching presence of God, penetrating the nooks and 
crannies of the world. In that hour, one’s thoughts turn inward to 
search the soul as if both wind and thoughts were fed by a common 
inspiration of nature. The piercing dagger of the wind and of night 
thoughts are however as prophylactic as the probe of the surgeon. 
They clear the world and they clear the mind of its miasmas. 


Such a mood of introversion is now abroad over a world frus- 
trated in its false ambitions of pride and power and material 
satisfaction. It faces the darkness before the dawn. The season 
of inner reflection is long overdue. Only the moment of utter 
despair will bring the daybreak of enlightenment. 


But the night-wind brings also a message of relief. We have 
witnessed its coming across the tossing heats of a tropic night, 
sweet and cool like a breath of dawn, echoing in its sighing the call 
of curlew and seagull, bracing with the freshness of the sea. 


To the mind sufficiently reflective for her moods Nature has 
many voices of wisdom. Even her darker aspects are rich with a 
delayed beneficence. The soul of man may safely trust her and from 
the stately calmness of her processes, gain strength for the toils 
and heat of the day. To more devout souls, this is the peace that 
comes to him whose “mind is stayed on God.” Such is the message 
of the night-wind. Rata 


A Scientific Argument for Personal Immortality 


Most arguments for personal immortality are based upon as- 
sumptions which contemporary scientists do not find it necessary to 
admit. The argument here presented is based upon assumptions 
which contemporary scientists do find it necessary to admit— 
indeed, upon the very foundation of scientific method itself. 


It is here contended not only that the probability of immortality 
—or at least of continued existence of personal consciousness— 
follows from certain basic methodological assumptions, but also 
that it is more probable than any other conclusion which a scientist 
can draw, i. e., that it is the most certain conclusion that can be 
drawn from these assumptions. 
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Every scientist makes two basic assumptions: (1) the “princi- 
ple of the uniformity of nature” and (2) that, in the absence of 
negative instances, the greater the number of positive instances 


of a phenomenon (“law of nature’) the greater the probability that 
it will recur. 


Added to this is an empirical generalization which every man 
can make for himself: After every experience that he has had there 
has been another one. 


The phenomenon being considered is one experience being fol- 
lowed by another—if not immediately (as in the case of one who 
has fallen into a dreamless sleep) then later (as in the case of one 
who has awakened after a sleep). One need but stop to consider 
in order to recognize that every experience that he has had has 
been followed by another. There have been no negative instances. 
One negative instance would prevent a man’s considering this 
problem. 


Now in the absence of negative instances, the greater the num- 
ber of positive instances the greater the probability that this “law 
of nature” (i. e., that one experience is followed by another) will 
continue to operate. Since evidence is always relative to individuals 
making probability judgments, and since some persons are older 
than others, i. e., have observed more cases of this phenomenon, 
the degree of probability that this principle will continue to operate 
will differ with different persons. The older a person becomes, the 
more probable it becomes that he, as an experiencing process, will 
continue to exist. 


That the probability of continuingly repeated experience is 
greater than that of any other conclusion which a scientist can 
draw follows from the fact that every one of his scientific general- 
izations is drawn from a number of experiences that he has had. 
Since the number of cases in which one experience is followed by 
another is greater than the number of experiences in which any 
other phenomenon has been observed, this “law of nature” is more 
probable than any other “law of nature” which man could formulate. 


If critics of this argument appeal to the pooling of experiences 
by scientists, they overlook the fact that the phenomenon of ex- 
periencing a reliable report by fellow scientists is itself a phenome- 
non which is testable by a smaller number of experiences than the 
total number of experiences. Such an appeal also neglects the 
fact that each reporting scientist could also report a greater number 
of positive instances of one experience being followed by another 


than of any other phenomenon. 
Archie J. Bahm 
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Meetings of the American Philosophical 


Association 


The annual meetings of the Pacific and Eastern Divisions of the 
American Philosophical Association will be held this year on 
December 28th, 29th and 30th. The Pacific Division will meet at 
Mills College, Berkeley, and the Eastern at Harvard University 
and Radcliffe College, Cambridge. Programs of papers for the 
two divisions are as follows: 


PACIFIC DIVISION 


Tntaitronvand: Its Substitute serisete ne ectr octets stems «ieee e pesietsnaia aes John W. Buckham 
MhesRevoltA gy ainst Metapiy sis are ates ele aia ote ataialal miei otatatala ele aietetet ters H. L. Searles 
Ehilosophysand) they W ncOnscioussryetetetateete steiner tetera es iterate tare H. Jeffery Smith 
he®Cosmict Variables tceris stress cio oe easier oiovet ote stare ais wee alone Charles Hartshorne 
‘LhesNaturehot Mod aluPropositionsicrmis)ac stsa cian a alse need eriatoe Everett J. Nelson 
The CopulajinsAristotle andy Atterwards -ccjciee vale eicle ete aie ieie oe Edward O. Sisson 
Husserl’s Phenomenology and Thomistic Philosophy.............. K. F. Reinhardt 
Different Species of Perspective! Realismn.. «...sss<s sie ee eee William Savery 
‘Che: Relativity:of.Valuez /cai<see scloe 2 ors cece Gee nae ee is eee ee Barnett Savery 
Ont Cultural RelativismiainiEthicss ce acces ssc a sisters ele ee eee S. Kerby-Miller 
Presidential Address: On the Possibility of a Better World........ H. G. Townsend 
Science’.and -Philosophyot% < sacs 36 oe ehtmcmicr ae sick att a eee a eee Otis Lee 
Metaphorstand sMetaphysicsian-mci etree sailed ie ater eestor ae Edward Strong 
LanpuarerandsVietapuysicals Ucuth sc cei citar eneeties ieee Hubert G. Alexander 


EASTERN DIVISION 


Copnition and Value; Reexamined aaacwe sate ee ae nie ere eee Cornelius Kruse 
Cognition and MoraluValuesc.. .teieeicste tutes sapie aire eereeeieite ae Ledger Wood 
Valtieibropositzions and. Verinability cements) sent ee eee Wilbur M. Urban 
Some Logical Propositions Encountered by a Physicist............ P. W. Bridgman 
The Formal Distinction Between Asserted and Unasserted 

PLOPOSIHONEs wecsmiesta cc Osta sels are bh Wa crea Rites eMC eee meee eee A. A. Bennett 
Systems of ‘Complete Logic’ within the Scope of Goedel’s Theorem....... F. B. Fitch 
AO Galculusror Lndl vid Walenta mir ctetrtree H. S. Leonard and H. N. Goodman 
Economic Thought and Economic Development During the Last 

E50 VOarsieys, v5 ctiss vicsslere ove america jim trate tera ea nicer ane Perea H. von Beckerath 
The State of Nature and the Social Sciences.................sce+ee. A. G. A. Balz 
The Place of Sanctions in the Administration of a Democratic Society.C. F. Taeusch 
Organic Categories inn vy bitehe acl sree rere reer anne te eee G. Vlastos 
Negative: Prehensionsj.i, cumce aes chiens oc ee eee ee A. Ushenko 
Xhe Philosophy of Whitehead enti. csi ent ree eentt te eee ene John Dewey 
Remarks sists. «a gine civ dete On 4am, cele es Sais ciate MRO A. N. Whitehead 


Presidential Address: An Empirical Approach to God........ Edgar S. Brightman 
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Metaphysics and Logic 


THE GREAT CHAIN OF BEING. A 
Study of the History of an Idea. The 
Wiiliam James Lectures delivered at 
Harvard University, 1933. By Arthur 
O. Lovejoy. Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, Mass. Pp. ix, 382. $4.00. 


PHILOSOPHICAL ESSAYS FOR AL- 
FRED NORTH WHITEHEAD. Long- 
mans, Green and Company, New York, 
London, and Toronto. Pp. vii, 248. $3.00. 


THE CRITIQUE OF POOR REASON. 
By Arnold H. Kamiat. Privately Printed, 
1814 Printing Crafts Building, New 
York City. Pp. 143. $1.50. 


THE METAPHYSICS OF BERKELEY: 
Critically Examined in the Light of 
Modern Philosophy. By Gajanan Wa- 
sudeo Kaveeshwar. Mandleshwar, Cen- 
tral India. Pp. vi. 7s. 6d. 


HUME’S THEORY OF THE UNDER- 
STANDING. By Ralph W. Church. 
Cornell University Press, Ithaca, New 
York. Pp. 238. $3.00. 


Arthur O. Lovejoy’s TheGreat 
Chain of Being is a very learned 
book. It sets itself to trace the 
consequences of two Platonic 
dicta, the doctrine of the su- 
premacy of the Idea of the Good 
in the Republic, and the motive 
for creation ascribed to the 
Demiurge in the Timaeus, viz. 
that, being good and free from 
envy, he was desirous of impart- 
ing the benefits of being, and 
therefore created the world of 
becoming. Now, properly inter- 
preted, there was nothing in- 
compatible in these dicta: they 
merely expressed the dilemma in 
which Plato’s system was caught. 
Its essential crux being the lack 
of connexion between the Ideal 
world of unchanging Being and 
the fleeting flux of sensible phe- 
nomena, the Idea of the Good 
stood for the demand for a teleo- 
logical derivation of the whole 
Ideal order from a supreme pur- 
pose or end, but did nothing to 
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connect the realm of Being with 
the world of Becoming. Simi- 
larly the myth of the Demiurge 
expresses merely the likeness be- 
tween these two worlds, without 
explaining it, by the allegation 
that after contemplating the 
Ideas the creator had projected 
imitations or reflexions of them 
into empty space, and thereby 
generated a show of changing 
and impermanent shadows. Thus 
in Plato, neither the Good nor 
the Demiurge is to be identified 
with the theological conception 
of ‘God,’ though each of them 
could serve as its functional 
equivalent for certain purposes. 
Unfortunately later philosophers 
mistakenly made this identifica- 
tion in both cases. The Idea of 
the Good then led to a wholly 
transcendent deity of the Aris- 
totelian type who is completely 
self-suficing and unconcerned 
with creation: the creative Dem- 
iurge, on the other hand, in the 
hands of Plotinus became a nec- 
essary being that has to create 
all that is logically possible and 
has no freedom, choice, or will. 
For two thousand years, as Pro- 
fessor Lovejoy shows with the 
utmost patience and _ lucidity, 
theologians and_ philosophers 
strove to conflate these two dei- 
ties into one, and to hush up 
the contradiction between them. 
But, as he says, the Absolute of 
otherworldliness and the well- 
spring of cosmic emanation are 
not one ‘God’ but two, and it 
hardly needed his running fire of 
sareastic comment to convince 
his readers that the attempt to 
combine them is only calculated 
to bring contempt upon theology 
and philosophy alike. 
F.C. S. Schiller. 
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One of the queerest of aca- 
demic inventions is the German 
Festschrift. When an eminent 
professor reaches the age of 70 
or (as in this case) 75, his aca- 
demically most prominent pupils 
combine together to advertise 
their discipleship by writing a 
volume of essays in his honor. 
But what are they to write 
about? About their master’s 
writings? No, that is not a safe 
thing to do, till he is dead. Ever 
since Fichte got into trouble try- 
ing to expound Kant, this danger 
has been generally recognized. 
Popularize the master’s works? 
That is partly open to the same 
objection, and, besides, would 
not do enough to enhance the 
prestige of the contributors. A 
Festschrift must be written by 
professors for professors, pour 
épater the layman. So its con- 
tents are likely to be severely 
technical. But not important; 
for its contributors are unlikely 
to waste their best stuff on a 
work for which they cannot hope 
to obtain more than a fraction of 
the credit. So they tend to take 
the opportunity to contribute 
rather essays which, by reason 
of their length, topic, and char- 
acter, they might have difficulty 
in getting published elsewhere. 
But it is convenient that there 
need be no unity of subject, nor 
of treatment, nor any attempt 
to cover the whole of any field; 
even references to the master, 
though useful when the argu- 
ment has struck a snag, may be 
indirect and rather perfunctory. 
Not infrequently the latter must 
feel rather like the Irish poli- 
tician whose supporters treated 
him to a triumphal ride in a 
sedan chair whose bottom fell 
out, and who remarked that, but 
for the honor, he might just as 
well have walked! 


These Essays for Alfred N orth 
Whitehead are a good specimen 
of the class of literature to 
which they belong. They begin 
with two essays about Plato, by 
Professors F. S. C. Northrop of 
Yale and R. Demos of Harvard, 
which seem questionable, be- 
cause too anachronistic. Profes- 
sor Scott Buchanan of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia seems to fall 
into the opposite error of trying 
to extract light on the problems 
of meaning from a medieval 
Scotist, without any aid from 
psychology. Willard V. Quine, 
of Harvard, in one of the longest 
essays of the lot, on Truth by 
Convention, struggles with the 
foundations of symbolic logic, 
but finishes with a confession 
that as for the “thesis that 
mathematics and logic proceed 
wholly from linguistic conven- 
tions, only further clarification 
can assure us that this asserts 
anything at all.” Harry S. 
Leonard of Harvard, on Logical 
Positivism and Speculative Phi- 
losophy excels in the arrange- 
ment of his material, but seems 
to owe more to C. I. Lewis than 
to Whitehead. He thinks logical 
positivism the most promising of 
modern philosophies, but regrets 
that “it cannot be judged by its 
fruits, they are still so meager” 
(p. 152). On p. 140 he provokes 
the query; are “octopi”’ like 
gastrop?, and even distant antipi, 
the author’s favorite apple pie, 
or only casual printer’s pi? 
Paul Weiss, of Bryn Mawr, dis- 
cusses The Nature and Status of 
Time and Passage on the basis 
of St. Augustine, and without 
any reference to the many defi- 
nitions and ambiguities of Time. 
S. Kerby Miller, of Reed College, 
contends that, in addition to the 
sort of Causality which is identi- 
fied with regular sequence, there 
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is also direct “insight into causal 
connexions.” He has difficulty 
in exemplifying the latter, and 
hardly perceives that insofar as 
he has succeeded he would only 
have proved that causality is an 
ambiguous term unfit for exact 
scientific use. Professor Charles 
Hartshorne of Chicago, the most 
faithful follower of Process and 
Reality, thinks The Compound 
Individual, as exemplified in the 
atom and the cell, is a great 
metaphysical discovery whence 
he can soar to “a new cosmology 
and a new theology” in which 
“God includes us without abol- 
ishing our individuality and par- 
tial freedom.” Lastly, Professor 
Otis H. Lee, of Pomona College, 
discusses The Good and con- 
cludes that “philosophy may be 
viewed as a search for self- 
knowledge, and knowledge of 
oneself as the highest Good,” a 
doctrine more suited perhaps, 
for a deity than for a devil, and 
not very likely to lead to a con- 
sistent and rational scheme of 
behavior in a creature so beset 
with conflicting impulses as 
man. 


On the whole the reader of 
these essays comes away with a 
comforting impression that the 
School of Whitehead is not likely 
to produce a large crop of ex- 
asperating novelties: their most 


general and gravest defect is’ 


lack of any clear and definite 
conception of the relations of 
philosophy to the sciences, and 
of the philosophic sciences to one 
another and to empirical sci- 
ences. The reason probably is 
that no place has been made for 


psychology. 
Ee Cios0: 


From the title of Arnold H. 
Kamiat’s The Critique of Poor 
Reason, one might have expected 


a gay satire on Kant’s magnum 
opus; but as a matter of fact, it 
is a perfectly serious attempt to 
defend philosophy against popu- 
lar charges of frivolity and use- 
lessness. Mr. Kamiat writes 
soberly, clearly, and_ sensibly, 
contending that the attacks on 
philosophy spring from lack of 
logic and the ‘segmental fallacy,’ 
that is, the failure to take the 
whole of reality into account. 
Undoubtedly this flattering esti- 
mate should please philosophers 
and especially logicians, though 
these latter may find it difficult 
to determine which of the many 
conflicting ‘logics’ is deserving 
of Mr. Kamiat’s praises. Literal 
all-inclusiveness would seem to 
be utterly impracticable and a 
futile defiance of the principles 
of selection and relevance: only 
omniscience could lay claim to 
it, but omniscience could plainly 
have no motive to reason from 
the known to the unknown. 
Clearly a reasonable logic must 
find room for the notions of 
selection, relevance and purpose, 
the neglect of which has reduced 
logic to its present miserable 
state. | hed CA Sass 


The Metaphysics of Berkeley, 
by Gajanan Wasudeo Kaveesh- 
war, a work inspired in part by 
the “extreme favour with which 
Berkeley has been received in 
most of the Indian Universities,” 
is a critical examination of the 
fundamental doctrines of this 
system of empirical spiritualism. 
It is a thoughtful and, on the 
whole, sympathetic analysis, 
guided, quite naturally, by the 
background of Indian philoso- 
phic tradition. Mr. Kaveeshwar 
clearly and correctly sees in 
Berkeley something more than a 
mere historical link in the chain 
ending in Hume’s scepticism; 
and he is equally correct in con- 
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sidering this system a type of 
objective idealism rather than a 
subjectivism. In importan t 
points, however, the author fails 
to appreciate the nature and 
power of Berkeley’s position. 
This is indicated, for instance, 
in a complete failure to really 
grasp the argument of the Bish- 
op of Cloyne against the reality 
of ontological matter (p. 128, 
p. 324), an argument which has 
conspired with the revelations 
of contemporary physical sci- 
ence to destroy completely the 
notion of material substance. 
Similarly, the argument against 
Berkeley’s relativistic theory of 
space and time, to the effect that 
if this were true people could 
not keep their appointments, is 
purely specious. Again, evidence 
for the objective character of 
this type of idealism is not ac- 
curately stated. It does not ap- 
pear that Berkeley is objectivist 
because, as is stated, he asserts 
the ontological identity of all the 
sensa of a common object, for 
instance a tree which ten people 
observe. Such an interpretation 
conflicts with his nominalism. 
Rather is he objectivistic be- 
cause he denies that sensa are 
modifications of the soul, and be- 
cause he refers them to an ob- 
jective world ground and a 
common order of divine thought 
and causality. Berkeley’s theory 
of soul has been dealt with in 
the traditional Indian fashion; 
quite naturally his notion of soul 
as the possibility of experience 
and memory is rejected in favor 
of a doctrine of the Atman. Sim- 
ilarly the writer handles the 
Bishop’s concept of creation, in- 
dicating a power to conceive 
becoming only under the schema 
of a fashioning out of preexist- 
ing stuff (p. 340f.). Neverthe- 
less this book indicates genuine 


scholarship, and will prove of 
value to students who wish a 
simple and straightforward an- 
alysis of Berkeley’s central doc- 
trines. The author has pointed 
out certain interesting resem- 
blances between this system of 
thought and that of ancient 
Vidnyanavadin Bauddhas school. 
Wilbur Long. 


Hume’s Theory of the Under- 
standing, by Ralph W. Church, 
is composed of lectures delivered 
by Professor Church at Balliol 
College, Oxford, and should form 
a useful commentary for stu- 
dents of Hume’s Treatise. It is 
a closely reasoned résumé of 
Hume’s argument, with a mini- 
mum of criticism, and needs to 
be read attentively. Professor 
Church usually refrains from 
general comments, but he points 
out that Hume’s criticism of the 
notion of causation was implicit 
in, and to some extent antici- 
pated by, the Cartesians, La 
Forge, Cordemoy and Male- 
branche, and therefore has its 
roots in rationalism rather than 
empiricism. This discovery 
should clear the way for a radi- 
cally empirical account, which 
recognizes causation as a voli- 
tional postulate, like the other 
principles of scientific knowing, 
which is risked experimentally 
and verified by its working. 

EF. C.8.8. 


Social Philosophy 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF HENRY 
GEORGE. By George Raymon Geiger. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 
Pp. xix, 581. $3.00. 


A PHILOSOPHICAL APPROACH TO 
COMMUNISM. By Theodore B. H. 
Bramfeld. The University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago. Pp. xiii, 241. $2.50. 


TIME’S ARROW IN SOCIETY: A 
Philosophy of Progress. By Anderson 
Woods. The University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago. Pp. xi, 233. $2.00. 
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It is always dangerous to 
speak of a cause as lost. This 
is perhaps true of the “single 
tax”? which Henry George pro- 
posed as a “tap root” of human 
freedom. For though it is no 
longer a live issue, there are 
many ardent and admirable 
single taxers scattered here and 
there like seeds awaiting a pos- 
sible germination. 


Most of the followers of 
Henry George are men who felt 
his influence during his lifetime, 
before the resilience of his ideal- 
ism had been dissipated in an in- 
creasingly commercial world, 
and we may question whether 
it is Henry George’s vision of 
freedom and justice or the too 
simple theory of the single tax 
which holds their loyalty. Per- 
haps it is both, but certainly 
in George R. Geiger’s excellent 
and comprehensive volume on 
The Philosophy of Henry George 
the single tax is given a com- 
paratively minor place. The au- 
thor stresses the ethical charac- 
ter of his economic thinking. To 
George, poverty whether con- 
ceived in terms of individual 
suffering or as social disease was 
indistinguishably an ethical and 
economic problem. That poverty 
was no longer a problem of tech- 
nology, but of will he saw with 
unfailing clarity. The machine 
had changed poverty from a 
seeming inevitability to an eco- 
nomically self-destructive mal- 
ady to be checked only by a 
concern for the proper function- 
ing of the whole social organism. 


George was no ultra-radical. 
He believed in human nature too 
much. Labor, he saw, was the 
human factor in production, but 
in justice to those who held 
property he could advocate 
neither the abolition of thriving 


capitalistic institutions nor the 
direct appropriations of them by 
the workers. He sought a meth- 
od of transition which would not 
destroy but would fulfil the 
values and potentialities of in- 
dustrial capitalism as it existed. 
The result was the proposal of 
the single tax. 


In the agricultural period, 
land had been parcelled out to 
peasants and farmers not too 
generously, but with some ap- 
proach to wide distribution. 
With the development of the ma- 
chine Capital in the form of in- 
dustrial plants together with 
their commercial superstructure 
had sprung up on the land, pro- 
ducing extremely  dispropor- 
tionate holdings. The farmer 
might still have a piece of land, 
and the worker a house, but 
without a piece of capital he had 
only a slight economic foothold. 
What was the solution which 
George proposed? Not a return 
to land values, as some critics 
suggest, but a rooting of capital 
to the land, and an absorption of 
it by society through an appro- 
priation of rent. Since business 
and industry must in fact be 
rooted on land, the value of the 
land varying with the value of 
the capital planted on it, the 
socialization of rent offered an 
instrument of simple and effec- 
tive social control. To this the 
single taxers have added gov- 
ernmental control of monopolies 
and patents, conceiving them as 
natural resources. Socialize 
these, and not only will you have 
the foundation of a socialized 
world, but you will avoid the de- 
struction of economic values 
through class struggle and inept 
political tinkering with compli- 
cated financial and legal ma- 
chinery. 
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Criticism of Henry George is 
easy. His solution was too sim- 
ple, too rural. He could not 
credit the new world of finance 
with a substance and law of its 
own. He could not appreciate, 
for example, the real economic 
significance of the modern stock 
market with its prices bearing 
little immediate relation not only 
to land but to factory as well. 
He was a man of the land, he 
had the strength of a rooted tree 
and the high quality of its 
branches swaying in the wind. 
But he had not fully awakened 
to the cold abstractions of the 
new age of the machine. 


“Lord I believe, help thou my 
unbelief!’ In this cry is ex- 
pressed a paradox that runs 
through all life. It is the paradox 
of certainty and doubt, of deter- 
mination and contingency; and 
it is with a form of this paradox 
as it appears in communist ide- 
ology that Dr. Theodore Bram- 
feld deals in A Philosophic Ap- 
proach to Communism. His 
problem is to explain why on the 
one hand the course of history 
is determined by a dialectic lead- 
ing inevitably to communism, 
when on the other it is necessary 
to issue a clarion call to workers 
to unite in the class struggle 
through which alone the class- 
less society can be brought 
about. This paradox the author 
conceives interms of acquiescence 
and activity. His resolution of it 
lies in the fact that these terms 
are not antithetical but corre- 
lative. One can only submit to 
a logic of history or of nature 
by in some way accepting it, and 
that acceptance is activity. Simi- 
larly one can only be active in 
relation to something if in some 
way one submits. Thus, to do 
justice to the instrumentalist 


call to action, in the face of the 
Hegelian-Marxian determinism, 
the author produces the syn- 
thetic concept of aquiescence- 
activity. A happier term might 
have been response, suggesting a 
reaction which is not automatic. 
But in spite of a somewhat 
wordy argument, Dr. Bramfeld 
does justice to his problem, sup- 
porting his analysis with a care- 
ful analysis of Marx, Engels, 
and Lenin. 


In simple terms the argument 
is that the individual and nature 
or history are not separate but 
are in essence one, the determin- 
ism of history, and the determi- 
nation of the individual being 
related as whole to part. Indi- 
vidual activities are compared 
with the varying eddies in a 
stream whose course is inexora- 
bly onward. 


Thus the apparent paradox of 
communism becomes a virtue. 
Theory and practice, man and 
nature, freedom and law, activ- 
ity and acquiescence are seen as 
one, and a consistent synoptic 
philosophy combining the abso- 
lutism of Hegelian dialectic and 
the instrumentalism of experi- 
mental activity results. Whether 
this synthesis is Hegelian, prag- 
matic or both remains an open 
question. 


Several historical examples 
are analyzed to show the corre- 
lative character of aquiescence 
and activity. In this connection 
Bramfeld writes: “The peculiar- 
ity of Communism as compared 
with most philosophies however 
is that it stresses the acquiescent 
and active with what seems al- 
most an exactly equal weight.” 
Here the author seems to forget 
that the drama of Christianity, 
and through it of Western Civil- 
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ization, including communism, 
pictures not merely a “divine 
far-off event” which is assured, 
but also a persistent struggle 
to achieve it. In Christianity, as 
in Communism, the final tri- 
umph is assured, but only when 
man is willing to strive towards 
the salvation or progress which 
is his goal. 


How far the behavior of man 
can be explained in mechanical 
terms is a serious question, but 
certainly there is a real continu- 
ity between the various levels of 
existence. This continuity forms 
the basis of the “philosophy of 
progress” expounded in Ander- 
son Wood’s Time’s Arrow in So- 
ciety. Briefly expressed, his view 
is a social darwinism in which 
the survival value of cooperation 
is stressed. Social evolution, he 
believes, may be explained 
through the principles of ‘‘“move- 
ment.”” These are illustrated in 
the movement of particles in a 
fluid. Starting in random direc- 
tions, they will gradually adjust 
to one another, forming a com- 
mon movement which then 
forms a single movement in a 
larger whole. Thus the evolu- 
tion of movement is as follows: 
“(1) internal conflict; (2) ad- 
justment of compromise; (3) 
equilibrium or harmony; (4) co- 
operation in external conflict.” 
These stages are applied to cos- 
mic evolution and are used to 
support a liberal social point of 
view. 


Had Mr. Woods written what 
he has to say in a few pages of 
straightforward English, his 
work would have been of general 
interest. As it stands it is an un- 
fortunate example of the pseudo- 
scientific. Highly artificial and 
superficially systematic, it is writ- 
ten in a jargon that is tolerable 


only in freshman themes and 
undergraduate dissertations. The 
real meat of the book is drowned 
in obvious qualifications, such as 
that “no claim is made to com- 
plete novelty,” and in intermin- 
able preliminary explanations. 
It seems unfortunate that this 
work should have come from 
the University of Chicago Press. 
H. Jeffery Smith. 


Science and the Soul 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY. By 
Bertrand Russell. Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, New York. Pp. 271. $2.00. 


THE SUPREME LAW. By Maurice 
Maeterlinck. E. P. Dutton & Company, 
New York. Pp. 160. $2.00. 


THE TESTIMONY OF THE SOUL. By 
Rufus M. Jones. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. Pp. vi, 215. $2.00. 


THE ACCURACY OF THE BIBLE. By 
A. S. Yahuda. E. P. Dutton & Com- 
pany, New York, Pp. xxxvii, 226. $3.00. 


The first reflection which oc- 
curs to one on completing the 
perusal of Lord Russell’s latest 
volume, Religion and Science, is 
the excellence of the writing. 
Why do not other philosophers, 
scientists, and theologians write 
with something of the clarity, 
conciseness, and verve which he 
displays? One cannot indeed ex- 
pect every one to be endowed 
with Lord Russell’s delightful 
humor, but those who undertake 
to write on serious and worth- 
while topics may fairly be re- 
quired to try to arrange their 
material logically, to express it 
in intelligible language, and to 
pursue a coherent argument. 
That this can be done has been 
proved, not only by Lord Russell, 
but also by Eddington and Jeans 
and a few others. But the bulk 
of the writing on these subjects 
continues to be without form, 
and therefore void, and to be 
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couched in a technical jargon 
which only obscures the thought 
it is supposed to express. 


Lord Russell is, of course, a 
champion of Science against Re- 
ligion: they differ radically, he 
thinks, in that Religion lays 
claim to absolute and eternal 
truth, while Science is content 
with working hypotheses and 
‘technical’ truth which is service- 
able for prediction (Ch. i). But 
he is not a fanatic, and never 
forgets the amenities of contro- 
versy. Even his deadliest thrusts 
are put with a courtesy and mod- 
eration of language which dou- 
bles their effect. And he is willing 
to admit that science cannot 
touch the roots of religion in 
feeling and psychological need. 
He is also distinguished from 
other controversialists on the 
issue between science and relig- 
ion by recognizing two points: 
1) that science has no right to 
dogmatize at all. Its truths are 
all probabilities, which hold their 
place by reason of their efficacy, 
and are always liable to be 
changed whenever better formu- 
las become available. Here Lord 
Russell might have added that 
religion also loses the right to 
dogmatize in proportion as it ap- 
peals to religious experience and 
is conceived as progressive. And 
2) he acknowledges that special 
discredit has recently overtaken 
the materialistic and mechan- 
istic dogmas which formed the 
vantage-ground from which re- 
ligion used to be assailed. More- 
over he is keenly conscious that 
both religion and science are at 
present threatened by the re- 
crudescence and triumph of hu- 
man intolerance in Germany and 
Russia. He remarks (p. 263) 
“the threat to intellectual free- 
dom is greater in our day than 
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at any time since 1660; but it 
does not now come from the 
Christian Churches. It comes 
from governments, which, owing 
to the modern danger of anarchy 
and chaos, have succeeded to the 
sacrosanct character formerly 
belonging to the ecclesiastical 
authorities. It is the clear duty 
of men of science, and of all who 
value scientific knowledge, to 
protest the new forms of perse- 
cution rather than to congratu- 
late themselves complacently up- 
on the decay of the older forms.” 
So he foresees a new Dark Age 
(p. 265). 


Under these circumstances it 
does not afford much consolation 
that “the warfare between 
science and Christian theology 
...is nearly ended... Christian- 
ity has been purified of inessen- 
tials inherited from a barbarous 
age, and nearly cured of the de- 
sire to persecute” (p. 259). But 
‘if you maintain in Germany 
that Christ was a Jew, or in Rus- 
sia that the atom has lost its sub- 
stantiality and become a mere 
series of events, you are liable to 
very severe punishment. ... The 
persecution of intellectuals in 
Germany and Russia has sur- 
passed, in severity, anything per- 
petuated by the Churches during 
the last 250 years” (p. 260). 


Polemically Lord Russell’s ar- 
guments seem to be very effec- 
tive except in one point. He sup- 
poses that values are restricted 
to ethics and religion. But do 
not scientific truths also reveal 
themselves as values as soon as 
the question of their genesis is 
raised? Does not every scientific 
truth win recognition by show- 
ing itself better than any alter- 
native proposition for the pur- 
pose of a science? And so are 
not all truths values in ultimate 
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analysis and all sciences pur- 
posive structures? And are the 
notions of ‘cause’ and ‘law’ any 
less inventions for scientific pur- 
poses than ‘end’ and ‘value’? 
This discovery does not seem to 
fit in well with the denigration 
of purpose traditional in natural- 
istic philosophies. The humanist 
implications of our scientific ap- 
paratus go much deeper than has 
been generally recognized as yet. 


Finally, I cannot forbear to 
quote a specimen of Lord Rus- 
sell’s wit. Apropos of the logical 
claims of mystical experiences 
he remarks (p. 196), “the drunk- 
ard who sees snakes does not im- 
agine, afterwards, that he has 
had a revelation of a reality hid- 
den from others, though some 
not wholly dissimilar belief must 
have given rise to the worship of 
Bacchus. ... From a scientific 
point of view we can make no 
distinction between the man who 
eats little and sees heaven and 
the man who drinks much and 
sees snakes.” LU ts 


To those who have intelligent- 
ly followed the beautifully styled 
and mystical writings of Mau- 
rice Maeterlinck, The Supreme 
Law will come as a disappoint- 
ment. It breaks down at the 
very point where Maeterlinck 
should be going strong, for it 
displays his incapacity to rise to 
the real mysticism demanded by 
modern physics. 


Think for instance of our au- 
thor insisting on a real space as 
objectively existent irrespective 
of spatial relations, and yet this 
is the stodgy materialistic argu- 
ment by which he hopes to upset 
the theories of Einstein. The 
general arguments of the book 
grow out of his failure to realize 
the meaning of the new physics 
and the mighty impetus they 


would give, if properly under- 
stood, to his own cherished posi- 
tions. The book becomes then 
unlike Maeterlinck’s earlier med- 
itative and popular works, really 
an ill-advised attempt at polem- 
ics, an effort to sweep back the 
scientific tides which are now 
set despite themselves toward a 
new evaluation of the mental 
and the spiritual realities and 
values. It is really painful to 
find Maeterlinck unmindful of 
deeper facts in the new physics, 
for we have always considered 
him the possessor of depth and 
insight. Here he is not up to the 
level of his best. doy Mw RUN, 


The Testimony of the Soul, by 
Professor Rufus M. Jones, con- 
tinues the defense of the author’s 
well-known belief in the reality 
of spiritual values and the truth 
of mysticism. It comprises ten 
kindly essays and an epilogue, 
not too heavy for easy reading, 
not too light for inspiration and 
illumination, concerning such 
things as “unexplored remain- 
der,” “recovery of the lost radi- 
ance,” “the value of the soul,” 
“open religion and some of its 
problems,” “soul force,” “mysti- 
cism,”’ and the like. The author 
argues for a religious way of life 
at once intelligent, experimental 
and lyrical. On the one hand he 
will make no compromise with 
the “intolerable babyism” of out- 
worn theologies, nor, on the 
other, with the defeatism of con- 
temporary naturalism. The over- 
world, he insists, is about us, and 
it can become a living reality if 
sought earnestly. In fact, it alone 
gives meaning to religion, which 
is defined as “essentially consti- 
tuted by the conscious relation- 
ship of a personal self in vital 
correspondence with some sort 
of Objective Reality.” In the face 
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of a spirit of heavy dullness, in- 
spired by naturalism, that per- 
vades much of our contemporary 
life, it is refreshing to discover a 
man who speaks with authority 
of a life “overbrimming.” What 
the author defends is a sane 
mysticism involving a vision of 
God that illumines life and gives 
it wings. “Religion at its best,” 
he writes, “ is the discovery of 
home and fatherland.”’ Professor 
Jones, it appears, is a Kantian 
personalist. W.H.L. 


The object of A. S. Yahudah’s 
The Accuracy of the Bible is to 
demonstrate in a popular way 
the correctness of its description 
of certain events, with special 
illustrations from the Joseph sto- 
ries, and the Exodus and Genesis 
stories. It is primarily a refuta- 
tion or correction of the extreme 
views of Biblical criticism of 
Wellhausen and his followers, 
and of the Egyptologist Spiegel- 
berg’s contention that Egyptol- 
ogy has little to offer to Biblical 
studies, and that the information 
on Egypt in the Pentateuch is to 
be regarded with suspicion. 


The author does not deny the 
Assyro - Babylonian sources of 
the Genesis stories but supplies 
abundant demonstration of addi- 
tions and modifications from 
Egyptian sources. He regards 
the Hebrew pentateuch as a gen- 
uine creation of the Hebrew peo- 
ple reflecting its migrations 
from Ur through Aran and Can- 
aan to Egypt, and thence back 
to Canaan. 


The popular nature of the 
work makes it impossible for the 
author to document controversial 
points, and because of this lack 
frequent reference is made to an 
earlier work, “The Language of 
the Pentateuch.” The attempt to 


refute the so-called “documen- 
tary hypothesis” and to establish 
great antiquity for the penta- 
teuch cannot be quite successful 
in a popular book. 


This lack of documentary evi- 
dence leaves the reviewer of the 
opinion that the appearance of 
Egyptian words, and the correct 
description of Egyptian customs 
in the pentateuch is not incom- 
patible with the view that the 
documents were committed to 
writing as late as claimed by the 
“documentary hypothesis.” It is 
possible to grant the author’s 
contention that the accounts are 
historically quite accurate and 
reflect correctly Egyptian lan- 
guage and customs and yet not 
grant that they were written 
earlier than the ninth century 
B.C. H. L. Searles. 


Studies in American Culture 


THE FLOWERING OF NEW ENG- 
LAND, 1815-1865. By Van Wyck 
Brooks. E. P. Dutton & Company, New 
York. Pp. 550. $4.00. 


EDUCATION OF THE FOUNDING 
FATHERS OF THE REPUBLIC. 
Scholasticism in the Colonial Colleges. 
By James J. Walsh. Fordham Uni- 
versity Press, New York. Pp. xii, 377. 
$3.50. 


WILLIAM TORREY HARRIS 1835- 
1935. A collection of Essays, Including 
Papers and Addresses Presented in 
Commemoration of Dr. Harris’ Centen- 
ial at the St. Louis Meeting of the 
Western Division of the American 
Philosophical Society. Edited by Ed- 
ward L. Schaub. The Open Court 
sr eeuie Company, Chicago. Pp. 136. 
1.25% 


LIBERTY VS. EQUALITY. By William 
F. Russell. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. Pp. viii, 173. $2.00. 


ETHELBERT NEVIN. By John Tasker 
Howard, Thomas Crowell Company, 
New York. Pp. xiv, 423. 


BROWN GOES. By Burdette Boardman 
Brown. Fleming H. Revell Company, 
New York, Pp. 114. $1.75. 
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ACROSS THE YEARS. An Autobiogra- 
phy by Charles Stedman Macfarland. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 
Dee xiies6 500 b207,50 


To that great group who have 
known New England at all inti- 
mately and to that vaster throng 
who have known it through the 
writings of its literary folk, Van 
Wyck Brooks’ The Flowering of 
New England, will seem little 
less than the appearance of a 
classic. The author brings to his 
task such a wealth of knowledge 
respecting the men and the per- 
iod of which he writes, such an 
insight into the human motives 
that possessed them and such a 
rare literary style that his book 
promises to be not only an out- 
standing book of the year but of 
many years. 


He begins his survey of the 
rise of New England with an 
account of the Boston of Gilbert 
Stuart and follows it with a pic- 
ture of Harvard College in 1815. 
After this, follows a description 
of that period when the young 
men of Boston were beginning 
to go abroad for study and were 
making those European contacts 
that were to bring them so much 
in the way of inspiration and 
suggestion. He relates the far- 
reaching effects of George Tick- 
nor’s Wanderjahre, the estab- 
lishment of the North American 
Review, the inception of Pres- 
cott’s Ferdinand and Isabella, 
and the general development 
which was to make possible the 
brilliant period from 1840 to 
1865. 


Covering oft-travelled ground, 
he treats of Longfellow, Emer- 
son, Hawthorne, Alcott, Mar- 
garet Fuller, Brook Farm, Dana 
the younger, Lowell, Thoreau, 
and Holmes, with such freshness 


and vigor as to create an entire- 
ly new interest. He then com- 
pletes his work by setting before 
us the lesser known activities of 
the anti-slavery writers, Con- 
cord and Cambridge in the ‘fif- 
ties,’ ‘The Romantic Exiles,’ the 
Saturday Club and the general 
decline. 


The great value of the book 
lies not in bringing new facts to 
our attention, it is rather in the 
iluminating of the generally 
known. To this he brings an un- 
usual understanding and a fas- 
cinating literary style. The book 
may have serious defects but one 
feels inclined to defy any critic 
to speak of them on rising from 
the reading of so delightful a 
book. Rereky 


Dr. Walsh’s Education of the 
Founding Fathers of the Re- 
public comes at a most oppor- 
tune moment in our history, to 
call us back from many miscon- 
ceptions regarding the begin- 
nings of our national life, the 
sources of our educational insti- 
tutions and the needed re-exam- 
ination of modern education. 


A great portion of the work is 
taken up with the projection of 
scholastic ideals and practices 
into the curricula of the early 
colleges and universities. He 
has gathered much valuable ma- 
terial here from varied and not 
easily accessible sources. 


The emphasis upon the rela- 
tion of the founding of Ameri- 
can institutions of learning to 
religion is important in an age 
which endeavors to cultivate the 
impression that religion is hos- 
tile to learning and is best ne- 
glected by all who hope to lay 
claim to intelligence. In fact, 
there is no outstanding educa- 
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tional institution in the world 
which can trace its foundation 
back to other than religious 
foundations and inspirations. It 
is quite time this fact were rec- 
ognized. 


It is well also to have our at- 
tention at this time called to the 
high intellectual quality of the 
signers of the American Consti- 
tution. In a day when college 
training was much more of a 
luxury than today, the founders 
of the Republic were wise 
enough to choose the best quali- 
fied “‘brain-trusters” that could 
be gathered from the colonies. 
They would have been quite as- 
tonished at the atmosphere of 
ignominy and ridicule with 
which a certain American car- 
toonist, catering to inferiority 
complexes, has attempted to sur- 
round the appearance of aca- 
demic costume. 


The drop in educational ideals 
in recent decades is pointedly set 
forth in a quotation from Pro- 
fessor Grandgent’s book Old and 
New, issued some years ago by 
the Harvard University Press 
suggesting that the Century Dic- 
tionary’s definition of the “Dark 
Ages” read: 

“The dark ages, an epoch in 
the world’s history begin- 
ning with or shortly after 
the French Revolution 
(when Scholasticism waned 
almost to nullity) marked by 
a general extension and 
cheapening of education re- 
sulting in a vast increase of 
self-confident ignorance.” 


Dr. Walsh calls attention in 
the final chapter to the woeful 
waste of time imposed by the 
schools which graduate into the 
University at about the time that 
our colonial great grandparents 


were finishing college. We love 
to think that this indicates the 
lower educational facilities, and 
standards of the early colleges, 
but we may not be justified in 
such conclusions. The matter 
may be, as the author suggests, 
that the fathers had not yet dis- 
covered “pedagogy.” 
Rater 


It was something of a jolt to 
the writer to discover in an old 
bookstore in the general market 
at Peiping a long out-of-print 
book on the St. Louis movement 
in Philosophy. The shock came 
in the reminder of how ancient 
that development must seem to 
the younger generation. Yet, 
how striking a development that 
was in American thought. The 
participants have now all passed 
away, but it is yet too soon to 
evaluate that movement or to 
write its history. In spite of the 
hostile soil and the still more 
hostile climate toward the ideal- 
istic and personalistic move- 
ment, it is now stronger than 
ever and prepared to write his- 
tory. 


We have recently been re- 
minded of the movement by the 
new edition of Howison which 
recently appeared under the 
joint editorship of John Wright 
Buckham and George Malcolm 
Stratton, and now this small 
monograph, edited by Dean 
Schaub and entitled William 
Torrey Harris will be eagerly 
seized as a valuable addition to 
the scanty material obtainable. 
The work proceeds out of the 
commemoration of the hun- 
dredth anniversary of Dr. Har- 
ris’ birth and contains the pa- 
pers read at the St. Louis meet- 
ing of the Western Division of 
the American Philosophical As- 
sociation of 1935. 
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abr: Evans’ “Appreciation” in- 
dicates the personalistic essence 
of Harris’ philosophy when he 
declares: 


The keynote of his insight 
is the doctrine of “self-ac- 
tivity.” That the ultimate 
presupposition of all science 
is a personal first cause or 
absolute reason is evident 
to the philosopher who has 
learned to think in the 
school of Plato and Aris- 
totle, or in the schools of 
their greatest followers; it 
is seen to be implied in the 
fact that the One from 
whence all proceeds is nec- 
essarily self-active and self- 
determined. The self-deter- 
mined is both subject and 
object of its activity, and 
this must be identified as 
mind —or has been thus 
identified by the thinkers 
mentioned who follow Aris- 
LOUes Or aE latOsssc us Only 
a self-activity can start an 
initial movement when ev- 
erything is reduced to a 
state of complete equilib- 
rium. The orderly evolution 
of the universe from chaos 
is the product of intelli- 
gence or mind. “God geom- 
etrizes,” says Plato. Man 
did not invent mathematics; 
he discovered it in the very 
essence of things. Dr. Har- 
ris was continually ham- 
mering at the iron heated in 
the furnace of self-activity, 
for he saw with clear vision 
that anyone who possesses 
an insight into this funda- 
mental principle of philos- 
ophy has reached the very 
bedrock of thinking. 


The work contains a most val- 
uable bibliography mostly of 
magazine material where a great 
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deal of the information regard- 
ing Dr. Harris and his colleagues 
must be found. 

ReLee, 


Liberty vs. Equality, by Dean 
William F. Russell of Columbia 
University, is a readable and 
penetrating little volume in- 
spired by the fact, in the au- 
thor’s words, that “What the 
United States needs at the mo- 
ment is a good look into the fu- 
ture.” Equally convinced that 
discernment requires first of all 
a good look into the past, the 
author marshals a well boiled- 
down array of evidence to indi- 
cate that the real issue in Amer- 
ican political and social history 
always has been, and will con- 
tinue to be, that between the 
ideals of liberty and equality. 
Although these ideals are mutu- 
ally incompatible, it is shown, 
they nevertheless are both basic 
in the American tradition. The 
latter is embodied in the Declar- 
ation of Independence, the former 
dominates the Constitution ; and 
their varying fortunes have been 
determined by the American 
scene and our people’s history. 
Moving through the final phase 
of the industrial revolution, 
America now faces the coming 
Power Age that will bring with 
it high-speed industry and gov- 
ernment control tending toward 
dictatorship. The hope of liberty 
in an age that will overempha- 
size equality and control is to be 
found in education and a free 
and open source of information 
(press, radio and the like). In 
the author’s own words: 


The first demand made by 
the new conditions, then, 
should be a new kind of edu- 
cation, an education broader 
than that heretofore of- 
fered, one directed to the 
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just assessment of the good 
and evil found in a society 
operating under  laissez- 
faire in a fiercely competi- 
tive world.... The only 
hope is education, wide- 
spread, thorough, compre- 
hensive, and liberal. 


And we are left with the ad- 
vice that, just as our ancestors 
wanted liberty and equality, and 
wanted them fiercely enough to 
achieve them, so we, if we want 
desperately enough, can realize 
our aspirations. This little vol- 
ume is stimulating as well as au- 
thentic, and masks a profundity 
of scholarship behind a simple 
and lucid style. W. 4H. L. 


What the Platonic idea of 
sentimentality would be one 
cannot say, but from an earthly 
point of view Ethelbert Nevin’s 
music for “The Rosary”’ seems to 
constitute its apotheosis. In the 
poem by Robert Rogers, for 
which it was written, there is at 
least an intrusion of ideas and 
attitudes which have some sub- 
stance; and to the credit of their 
author it should be remembered 
that though others falsely claim- 
ed this poem, he was ashamed 
of all he wrote, and ‘concealed 
the side of him that produced 
them as though it were a vice.” 
As for the novelization of “The 
Rosary,” though it remains true 
to its archetype, the accident of 
adventure adulterates the sheer 
essence of the sentimental. 


The view here expressed, how- 
ever, is not that of John Tasker 
Howard, whose biography, Ethel- 
bert Nevin, reiterates his consid- 
ered judgment of “The Rosary” 
that though “coated with sugar,” 
when “performed sincerely and 
with restraint by a true artist, the 
little song is an almost perfect 


work of art.” Howard is not 
alone in this view. Another senti- 
mentalist, Willa Cather, is quoted 
as telegraphing Nevin’s sister on 
his death, “I think there is no 
more music left on earth.” Cer- 
tainly Nevin unwittingly had 
done his best to dissipate it. 


But the public did not think 
so. They bought nearly three 
million copies of “The Rosary,” 
and Germans and Americans 
alike thronged to hear it sung by 
such celebrities as Schumann- 
Heink, who said “A song like 
that, to make all hearts beat to- 
gether, is a work of genius.” 
Here is a grain of truth. For 
there is a genius in Nevin that 
is worth the attention of anyone 
interested in the development of 
American Culture — the genius 
of the Nineties, the genius of a 
culture whose dogmatic and un- 
lovely puritanism gave no oppor- 
tunity for the normal cultivation 
of the emotions, and whose de- 
generation into dull utilitarian- 
ism forced human nature to seek 
spiritual expression apart from 
reality and life. Hence the senti- 
mentality, the gay melancholia, 
of the Nineties, thinly veiling 
the dull surface and inner rot- 
tenness of the time. 


But again Biographer Howard 
has a different view. To him the 
human and musical nonentity, 
Nevin, must be cautiously 
praised as one of America’s mu- 
sicians, — as though the as yet 
undiscovered vitality of a pio- 
neer nation were expressed by 
the pitiful composer of Narcis- 
sus, Napoli, Rechte Zeit, Dites- 
moi, ete. 


Nevin himself was a peculiar 
person, frail in the airy gaiety 
which eventually degenerated in- 
to melancholy neuroticism. In- 
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stead of counting beads, he took 
to drink, though in keeping with 
his time he tried to hide his vice 
by drinking alone. In this con- 
nection Howard so falls into the 
spirit of his subject that in the 
blending of his sympathy with 
his subject’s “stark little trag- 
edy” a strange objectivity re- 
sults. He speaks with “gay” 
ninety delicacy of “the enemy 
that lay in artificial stimulant,” 
and soothingly of his struggle 
with ‘“‘the enemy he thought was 
his friend.” ie J; 


Under the title, Brown Goes, 
Dr. Burdette Brown has given 
his reactions to home and public 
life as he has seen them between 
the years 1871 and 1936. The 
autobiography is especially inter- 
esting to those who, during this 
period, have had the privilege of 
acquaintance and_ friendship 
with him. He writes in the defin- 
ite hope of being useful to 
“young people, parents, and oth- 
ers who think.” 

Reals b 


Dr. Macfarland’s Across the 
Years will be gladly welcomed 
by the host of friends who have 
followed his career with even a 
casual interest. It is especially 
illuminating as a picture of a 
boyhood in the congested district 
of Boston between 1866 and 
1884. 


Few who have known the pow- 
erful and successful preacher 
and pastor have dreamed of the 
hardships that marked his early 
years. Those years increase the 
honor in which he should be 
venerated. 


To many likewise his work as 
an unofficial ambassador to the 
warring states of Europe, both 
before and after American en- 


trance into the conflict, will be a 
revelation. 


Here is a book of inspiration 
and encouragement, not only for 
ministerial candidates but for all 
young men who in these confus- 
ing days seek direction into 
paths of usefulness and success. 

Rate 


Education: Old and New 


LIVING THROUGH BIOGRAPHY. In 
3 volumes—THE HIGH TRAIL, REAL 
PERSONS, ACTIONS SPEAK. Com- 
piled by Edwin Diller Starbuck and 
Staff. World Book Company, Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, New York. Pp. 340 in each. 
$.90 each. 


UNIVERSITIES OF EUROPE IN THE 
MIDDLE AGES. A new edition in 3 
volumes. By the late Hastings Rashdall ; 
edited by F. M. Powicke and A. B. Em- 
den. Oxford University Press, New 
York. Volume I, Pp. xliv, 593; Volume 
II, Pp. ix, 342; Volume III, Pp. xxvi, 
558. $21.00. 


Any experiment in education 
which promises new approaches 
or the achievement of new re- 
sults is interesting. When that 
experiment has to do with the 
achievement of ethical ideals for 
the young, it becomes not only in- 
teresting but important. These 
three attractive volumes promise 
a new departure in the litera- 
ture of the public school. They 
really are anthologies of the best 
biographies, but more than that, 
anthologies of biographies calcu- 
lated to form the action-patterns 
of children. They are the result 
of a long series of studies under- 
taken at the State University 
of Iowa and finished at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, 
financed largely by the Payne 
Foundation of New York and di- 
rected by Professor Starbuck. 
During a large portion of these 
many years, as many as eight ex- 
perts have been employed in read- 
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ing, testing and evaluating the 
selections. Never before has the 
attempt been so thoroughly and 
painstakingly made to put the 
culture of ethics on a scientific 
basis. They should meet with 
immediate and wide-spread re- 
sponse from the school systems 
of America. 


The improvement is compar- 
able to that which took place in 
America when the McGuffey 
Readers supplanted the puerile 
and stilted effusions of the ear- 
lier “literature” prepared for the 
training of the grades. 


In these books, the moral les- 
sons are not made obvious by 
being pointed out. They grow 
naturally as the expressions of 
normal life, and yet they are so 
well-chosen that they will inter- 
est parents and teachers quite as 
much as the students. If grand- 
father gets hold of one of these 
books ahead of Johnny, of a win- 
ter’s evening, Johnny just will 
not get a chance at his supple- 
mentary reader for that night. 


In these days of vast output 
of books it is the unusual volume 
that demands a reprint after 
forty years. Rashdall’s Univer- 
sities of Europe in the Middle 
Ages has, however, long out-of- 
print, been selling at a high pre- 
mium whenever obtainable. Li- 
brarians who have vainly sought 
it and all others who have de- 
sired it will joyfully welcome 
this new edition which, because 
of a critical editing, is destined 
to supercede the old. Rashdall 
wrote the three volume work as 
the expansion of a lecture which 
had won the Chancellor’s Prize 
for an English essay at Oxford 
in 1883. The completed work 
was published in 1895. Rashdall 
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himself, in his first introduction, 
called attention in an ironical way 
to the contrast between the vast- 
ness of the field and the fewness 
of the years given to its cultiva- 
tion. With all its merits, and 
there were many, it was impos- 
sible in so short a time as he 
gave to it, to marshal and check 
all his facts. 


The Universities of Hurope 
cannot, for this reason, be called 
a “classic,” but on the very score 
of his own enthusiasm, his vigor 
as a writer, he produced a work 
which is read more and more and 
is quite unlike those classics 
which everyone buys and no one 
reads. 


However, the haste with which 
the task was done and the grow- 
ing volume of critical material 
which has appeared in the last 
forty years made imperative not 
a reprint alone, but a thorough 
editing and, in some cases, cor- 
rection. This has been ably ac- 
complished by Professor F. M. 
Powicke and Principal Emden. 
The corrections, emendations, 
and suggestions have been done 
with a good degree of skill and 
in such a way as to add to, rath- 
er than to detract from, the 
value and pleasure of the vol- 
umes. The revision throughout 
has had the assistance of other 
scholars, such as Professor Pot- 
ter who lent his help to the ma- 
terial on the German universi- 
ties, Professor C. C. J. Webb to 
the revision of the chapter on 
Abelard, Professor Foligno to 
those on Bologna and the Italian 
universities, and Professor Kan- 
torowicz to those on Irnerius. 


The extended chapter on the 
University of Paris has had the 
benefit of work by Father Franz 
Pelster, S.J.; Mr. Gaines Post, 
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formerly of Harvard; Professor 
Samaran of the Ecole des Char- 
tres in Paris; and the late Pro- 
fessor Paetow of the University 
of California. To these names 
could be added two dozen more 
outstanding scholars who have 
helped in some manner to make 
the revision successful. 


Professor Rashdall took par- 
ticular pleasure in the volume on 
Oxford, and yet it is this volume 
which raises the greatest num- 
ber of controversial points and 
calls for the most extensive re- 
vision. This revision has been 
the special task of Principal Em- 
den of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford. 
He raises the mooted question of 
the origin of Oxford as a seces- 
sion from Paris which Rashdall 
had attempted to defend without 
sufficiently critical comparison 
of dates. He believes that Rash- 
dall was disposed to allow too 
little room for the operation of 
intellectual activities in England 
capable of developing contempo- 
raneously along lines similar to 
those which brought to birth the 
University of Paris. Pains are 
taken at other points to remove 
misapprehensions such as the at- 
tachment of undue importance to 
the place of the colleges in the 
early Oxonian system. 


The editors have been at great 
pains not to inflict the reader 
with obvious differences of opin- 
ion but have been exceedingly 
careful to place them in brackets 
or to cast them into footnotes. 
The result is, therefore, a main- 
tenance of the delightful original 
work with, at the same time, the 
results of later scholarship and 
study. 


If the possession of the earlier 
work was held imperative to the 
ordinary library of culture, this 
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edition must be held to be much 
more so. The Clarendon Press is 
to be congratulated on the revis- 
ion and reissuance of this most 
important work. 

Rate he 
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GEORGE BERKELEY, A Study of His 
Life and Philosophy. By John Wild. 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. Pp. xiii, 552. $6.00. 


Professor Wild has written 
this elaborate and sumptuous 
study of Berkeley on the sound 
principle that the works of a 
philosopher are to be understood 
(if at all) only in the context 
of his life. Accordingly, in his 
book, items of biography alter- 
nate with accounts of Berkeley’s 
successive writings, from the 
Commonplace Book to the Siris. 
Unfortunately, however, Berke- 
ley’s personality is still too much 
of a psychological mystery to en- 
able us to link up his philoso- 
phizings with the events of his 
life. There simply is not enough 
evidence, even though the dis- 
covery of his Commonplace Book 
was a great find which revealed 
how Berkeley came to write his 
Principles of Human Knowledge. 
But it does not enable us to un- 
derstand why he never com- 
pleted the book which made him 
famous and assured his place 
in every history of philosophy. 
There is, moreover, something 
very odd about his subsequent 
literary career. The topics he 
inquired into grew more and 
more eccentric, until finally, in 
the Siris, he seems to figure as 
the advocate of a quack medicine 
and a devout addict or adept 
of Neoplatonic and Hermetic 
mysteries. Thus, he reversed the 
procedure of most moderns by 
starting with empiricism, and 
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ending in the gorgeous mirage 
of Platonic idealism, from whose 
mazes we others have had so 
much difficulty in extricating our- 
selves in our youth. Moreover, 
this, his actual development, runs 
starkly counter to what might 
have been expected from his 
Commonplace Book: for there he 
seemed about to anticipate all the 
main doctrines of his successor, 
Hume. In some ways, no doubt,, 
this would have been a pity; for 
the development from Locke to 
Berkeley, and from Berkeley to 
Hume, has long been about the 
best example of a logical devel- 
opment for historians of philos- 
ophy to quote. The Siris more- 
over, throws doubt on another 
great desideratum, viz.,the selec- 
tion of Berkeley as an authentic 
case of subjective idealism; it 
is no wonder, therefore, that 
most of his interpreters have 
said as little as they could about 
ite 


Professor Wild, on the other 
hand, tries hard to exalt the 
Siris as the culmination of 
Berkeley’s philosophy. He re- 
gards it as the terminus of a 
“concrete logic”? which runs all 
through Berkeley’s thought, and 
grows with his “scepticism” un- 
til he is finally “‘led beyond all 
logic to the sphere of the prac- 
tical, and beyond this to the 
transcendent, where, strangely 
enough, he discovered its justi- 
fication in apprehending the sig- 
nificance of faith” (p. 478). In- 
deed, he does not hesitate to sug- 
gest that “in and through his 
achievement of faith, Berkeley, 
the Bishop of Cloyne, at last 
becomes a philosopher” (p. 398). 
Finally he declares that “the 
scepticism which guides the 
transitions of the Siris is the 
absolute scepticism of faith, and 
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he avoids the rationalistic dilem- 
ma of the premiss by starting 
with the absolute as his premiss. 
He avoids the rationalistic neces- 
sity of starting with an illegiti- 
mate assumption by starting 
with an absolutely illegitimate 
assumption, so illegitimate as to 
be beyond the scope of reason al- 
together, and therefore neither 
legitimate nor illegitimate. He 
presupposes nothing because he 
presupposes everything. Philos- 
ophers complain that a treatise on 
metaphysics should begin with a 
discussion of the laws of logic, or 
the limits of human knowledge, 
or at least something universal 
and profound. Berkeley begins 
his metaphysics with a discus- 
sion of tar-water” (p. 415). 


All this sounds very like 
Hegel, but is it Berkeley? At 
any rate, I cannot think that 
Professor Wild has proved it. 
He has an unfortunate way of 
interpreting Berkeley anachro- 
nistically, in terms of modern 
technicalities, and of giving only 
references where he should have 
quoted. Thus, it is daring to 
translate ousia by meaning, and 
it is disconcerting to have mod- 
ern ‘isms’ like ‘pragmatism,’ 
‘psychologism,’ ‘solipsism,’ ‘hu- 
manism,’ and ‘narcissism,’ freely 
attributed to Berkeley, especially 
as one gathers from some of his 
remarks that about some of 
them, like scepticism and prag- 
matism, he holds queer ideas 
which lead one to doubt whether 
he understands them rightly. So 
he has convinced me only that 
it might be profitable to study in 
detail how far Berkeley is en- 
titled to rank among the antici- 
pators of modern pragmatism. 

The book is handsomely got up 
and has few misprints, mostly 
in the Greek quotations; but on 
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p. 6, James I should be James II, 
on p.449, Timaeus Locrus should 
be ‘of Locri’ and p. 451, Poiman- 
dres should be either Poimandros 
or Poimander. On the whole, 
Professor Wild has produced an 
interesting work which should 
stimulate to further reflection 
about Berkeley, though it may be 
doubted whether it will oust him 
from his traditional place in the 
history of philosophy. If it 
should do so, Professor Wild will 
have created a vacancy there 
should be a great rush to fill. For 
philosophic discussion greatly 
needs an authentic example of 
a subjective idealist. 
PG aie 


ENGLISH DEISM: Its Roots and Its 
Fruits. By John Orr. William B. 
Eerdman’s Publishing Company, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. Pp. 289. $2.50. 


Professor Orr’s book on Eng- 
lish Deism has a _ clearness, 
moderation and fairness that 
render it very suitable for use as 
a text book in a theological sem- 
inary. He treats Deism histori- 
cally, and traces its origin, vogue 
and decline (which he ascribes 
to the growth of Hume’s scepti- 
cism); also, its influence in 
America, on Benjamin Franklin, 
Thomas Jefferson, Paine and 
H. E. Fosdick. He has a tend- 
ency to repeat himself, e. g., 
mentioning no less than four 
times that Hobbes was not a 
typical deist; but this is per- 
haps no disadvantage in a text- 
book. There are some omissions 
in the index, and Father George 
Tyrrell, the Jesuit Modernist, 
appears as “Turrell’ on p. 250. 

BO. S353 


TWO CENTURIES OF SPENSERIAN 
SCHOLARSHIP. By Jewel Wurts- 
baugh. The Johns Hopkins Press, Balti- 
more. Pp. viii, 174. $2.25. 


Dr. Wurtsbaugh of the Uni- 
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versity of Oklahoma here studies 
in detail the editions, the com- 
mentaries, and the biographical 
accounts of Spenser from the 
publication of the first folio of 
the Fairie Queene in 1609 to the 
publication of the first variorum 
edition of the Works in 1805. A 
subsequent volume planned by 
Dr. Wurtsbaugh will continue 
the investigation through the 
variorum edition which, under 
the editorship of Greenlaw, Os- 
good, and Padelford, has been 
issuing from the Johns Hopkins 
Press since 1932. 


The present volume, with its 
well-balanced and careful exami- 
nation of materials, will be of 
great value to students of Spen- 
ser. It devotes itself chiefly to 
the accuracy of the successive 
texts, the scope and interest of 
the criticisms and annotations, 
and the emergence of anecdotes 
and facts regarding the poet’s 
life. It crowns John Upton king 
of eighteenth-century Spen- 
serian editors and Thomas War- 
ton monarch of the commen- 
tators. In H. J. Todd’s variorum 
edition it finds ‘‘a climax to the 
scholarship of the entire century 
and a complete codification of 
the Spenser-lore of the day.” 


Of more general interest is the 
interrelation shown between the 
study and editing of Spenser and 
the evolution of critical stand- 
ards, an evolution largely influ- 
enced by the scientific spirit of 
the later seventeenth century. 
Beginning with Mathew Lowney’ 
publication of the first folio of 
the Fairie Queene, which relied 
upon the second rather than the 
first quarto, the editors were 
long desirous of basing the text 
upon the most recent issue they 
could discover. The phenomenon 
was no unique one; it was in ac- 
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cord with the attitude of the 
period. Dr. Wurtsbaugh reminds 
us that the authorities of the 
Bodleian library on securing a 
copy of the third Shakespeare 
folio proceeded to sell their copy 
of the first. Spenser’s archaisms, 
his “grandam words,’ made 
some of the passages obscure 
if not unintelligible. As late as 
John Hughes, therefore, editors 
did what the editors of Shake- 
speare were doing; they sought 
to improve the phrasing both for 
clarity’s and for felicity’s sake. 
But it must not be supposed that 
the contrast between the older 
period and the present is alto- 
gether in favor of the latter. In 
the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries the scholar might 
readily turn critic or the critic 
turn scholar. In our day such 
freedom, if it exists at all, is 
sadly curtailed. 
Garland Greever. 


EUROPE AND EUROPEANS. A Study 
in Historical Psychology and Interna- 
tional Politics. By Count Carlo Sforza. 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indian- 
apolis. Pp. x, 326. $2.75. 


As a picture of international 
politics and diplomacy during 
the critical years of the War and 
after, Count Sforza’s Hurope 
and Europeans is quite the clear- 
est and most direct of any of the 
books on the subject which have 
came to the reviewer’s attention. 


The author announces it as “a 
study in historical psychology 
and international politics,” and 
dedicates it “to all those who 
still want to hope.” Count Sforza 
has been for thirty years one of 
the master diplomats of Europe 
and so writes from inside knowl- 
edge of the subject. His break, 
too, with Mussolini gives to his 
discussion something of a de- 
tachment it would not otherwise 
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have. A conning of chapter titles 
gives the best notion of the sub- 
jects discussed. They are: The 
Europeans and the World War; 
The Reality about the Responsi- 
bilities for the World War; Wil- 
son’s Fourteen Points and the 
Versailles Treaty; French Er- 
rors, The Ruhr, Disarmament; 
German Suicides, Socialist, 
Junker; Italians and Yugoslavs; 
Balkan and Western Leader- 
ship; Spaniards; to mention but 
a portion of the enticing titles. 


Naturally a book written by 
so close a spectator and so higha 
participant will be somewhat col- 
ored by the author’s own views 
and activities, but, for such an 
important factor, he is unusually 
unprejudiced and broad-minded. 
An illustration of this is to be 
found in his chapter on the Rus- 
sians, which many Americans 
might well have brought to their 
attention. 


He remarks on the stupid 
repetition of the errors of the 
British and German govern- 
ments toward the French Revo- 
lution by the recent diplomatic 
boycott of Russia, and repeats a 
speech made in the Italian Par- 
liament in 1920: 


“Attacks from outside will 
never be a solution. I believe 
in liberty and that is why I 
am against Bolshevism. But 
the Bolshevist experiment 
must evolve freely to the 
end; that is, for as long as 
the Russians will continue 
with it. Bolshevism must 
live or die of itself; but it 
must not be a martyr or a 
pseudo-martyr.” 


Of Germany in the Ruhr he 
declares: 


An armed Rhineland means 
the immobilization of the 
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French at their frontier; 
and the complete freedom, 
for an aggressive Germany, 
to launch a war of “civiliza- 
tion” against Russia. 

The work is full of political 
insight and balanced wisdom 
and will be welcomed by all who 
desire to know the underlying 
principles of the European confu- 
sion. 


SO YOU’RE GOING TO A PSYCHIA- 
TRIST. By Elizabeth I. Adamson, 
M.D. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
New York. Pp. xi, 263. $2.50. 


Dr. Elizabeth Adamson’s So 
Yow’re Going to a Psychiatrist 
is an interesting discussion by a 
wise psychoanalyst of the com- 
monly experienced “complexes” 
which have so much to do with 
mundane happiness, success and 
failure. Whether or not one is 
inclined to grant all the claims 
she may make, this is undoubt- 
edly a good book to keep the 
psychoanalyst away, in that it 
enables the individual to become 
aware of his own weaknesses 
and their cure. 


The book will be of great 
value to parents who so fre- 
quently give quirks and twists 
to childish misapprehensions 
and fears, quite innocent of the 
permanent harm they may be 
doing. For those who seek in- 
formation of this kind this is a 
sane and skilfully written work 
of unusual merit. 


IT SHALL BE DONE UNTO YOU. A 
Technique of Thinking. By Lucius 
Humphrey. Richard R. Smith, New 
York. Pp. viii, 262. $2.50. 


Lucius Humphrey’s /t Shall Be 
Done Unto You bears the bastard 
title, A Technique of Thinking, 
and aims to lay down the princi- 
ples on which any life may at- 
tain success and happiness. 
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There is much of value in the 
book which dwells much upon the 
power of the creative imagination 
when linked to religious faith and 
unselfish aims. The author shows 
we are the victims or the bene- 
ficiaries of our own creative am- 
aginings and instead of the in- 
hibitions of fear and disaster we 
may learn to live a constructive, 
happy, and successful life. His 
message is much needed today 
and cannot fail to benefit those 
who read. To some it will ap- 
ee to be little less than revela- 

ion. 


RATS! 
THE RETURN TO RELIGION. By 


Henry C. Link, Ph.D. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. Pp. 181. $1.75. 


Dr. Link’s Return to Religion 
will, to many, be an aggravating 
book, for he takes strong issue 
with many popular notions of 
his time. His “return to religion” 
came after a period of complete 
alienation from institutionalized 
Christianity and of agnosticism. 
Religion had impressed him in 
the course of his work in prac- 
tical psychology as the supreme 
solution of the ills and aberra- 
tions that afflict us in these times. 


Contrary to some of his con- 
temporaries and after a study of 
some five thousand cases he found 
that the children of Christian 
homes and Sunday Schools were 
superior in personality and in 
moral concepts. That such could 
be doubted was a problem to most 
of us. 


He notes the weakness of edu- 
cational faddism as at present 
applied in our educational system 
and its direful effects in robbing 
the young of real education for 
morals and life. 


The author does not believe 
that the organization of society 
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can of itself render men happy or 
produce the abundant life. The 
matter he holds to be largely a 
matter of inner adjustment and 
the undertaking of social respon- 
sibility so unpopular in our age. 


His view of religion will satisfy 
neither the anti-religionists nor 
the extreme religionists. To the 
latter it will seem too much a mat- 
ter of form and too little a thing 
of the spirit. 


However this may be, it would 
be a good thing for everyone to 
read the book. It is thought- 
provoking, calls attention to the 
obvious weaknesses of society 
and to the only fundamental cure 
for our social ills. 


Ree leeks 
ART AND MORALITY. By O de 
Selincourt. Methuen and Company, 
London. Pp. ix, 284 10s 6d. 


The argument of this book is 
an attempt to show that Art and 
Morality are not incompatibles 
but that they are aspects of 
human experience, interested and 
dependent one upon the other. 
The problem is as old, at any rate, 
as Plato who championed the 
moralistic side, subordinating art 
to morality. To state Professor 
Selincourt’s view briefly: If, and 
when, we pass judgment on a 
work of art and consider it from 
the point of view of art for art’s 
sake, we are then regarding it as 
it is in itself and not as it is in its 
relation to life as a whole. And 
yet, just because art is primarily 
valued for its own sake it has that 
about it that makes it worthy of 
moral consideration. Were hu- 
man actions merely instinctive 
there would be no question of 
morality, but since man is en- 
dowed with the capacity to find 
value in certain disinterested 
pursuits for which action is 
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necessary, there is a direct re- 
lationship between morality and 
art, for both are dependent for 
their value on contemplation. 
Conscious activity presupposes 
contemplation, for life depends 
upon a choice of activities pur- 
sued in practice. But art con- 
sists in using material and 
transmuting raw material into 
something rich and strange, and 
art too includes internal devotion 
as well as external practice. The 
devotion is to beauty, and since 
beauty is a value its relationship 
to morality is implicit. Morality, 
like art, has an internal as well 
as an external aspect, the internal 
is devotion to the intrinsically 
good, and since one of the classes 
of good things is the love of 
which the moral state of mind 
can manifest itself ; and since the 
goodness appropriate to art is 
beauty, we can say that the love 
of beauty is one example of the 
love of good in which moral vir- 
tue primarily consists (274). 
G.C. 


SCHELLING: OF HUMAN FREEDOM. 
With a Critical Introduction and Notes 
by James Cutmann. The Open Court 
Publishing Company, Chicago. Pp. Lii, 
128 591-50) 


It would appear that this is 
only the second writing of Schel- 
ling’s to be translated into Eng- 
lish, the first having appeared in 
1845, and that it owes its selection 
to its comparative brevity rather 
than to its novelty or wit. Its 
pursual enables us to realize the 
extraordinary state of the Ger- 
man mind in the heyday of Ger- 
man Idealism, when abstrusely 
worded pamphlets could be best 
sellers and nothing more in the 
way of proof was required of a 
philosopher than confident af- 
firmation embellished by plays 
upon words, not to say puns. The 
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outside world has chosen to take 
Hegel as the type of this way of 
philosophizing, and neglected the 
other heroes of a time when every 
German professor of philosophy 
had a ‘system’ in print, and two 
or three more up his sleeve; 
rightly, in so far as Hegel car- 
ried this method to extremes and 
produced a maximum of mysti- 
fication. Schelling was more 
moderate, but hardly more con- 
vincing. His argument reads 
very much like the fragments of 
the early Gnostics, and is replete 
with information about the state 
of the Divine mind before crea- 
tion, the origin of evil and its 
reconciliation with the Divine 
goodness. We learn, for example, 
that “God himself requires a 
foundation in order that he may 
be; only this is not outside him 
but within him; and he has in 
him a nature which though it be- 
longs to him himself, is, nonethe- 
less, different from him” (p. 51), 
that “‘the first beginning of crea- 
tion is the longing of the One to 
give birth to itself, or the will of 
the depths” (p. 74), and that 
“Creation is not an event but an 
DCE mA DaLo)s 


But, insofar as the ordinary 
items of the free-will problem 
are considered, we learn merely 
that Schelling rejects alike in- 
determinism and mechanical de- 
terminism, in favor of a doctrine 
of noumenal self-determination, 
derived from Kant. “The intel- 
ligible essence of everything... 
is outside of all casual connec- 
tions as it is outside or beyond 
all time,” and “free activity fol- 
lows immediately from the intel- 
ligible nature of man” (p. 61). 
The essence moreover is “definite- 
ly the intelligible essence of this 
specific human being”’ (p. 62), so 
that personality is not merely, as 
in the classical Platonic tradition, 
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inexplicable surplusage. But 
Schelling cannot explain, any 
more than Kant (or Plato), how 
the timeless fact of ‘free’ choice 
in the intelligible world comes to 
coincide with the phenomenally 
determined series of events. Nor 
does he succeed in rendering con- 
version thinkable, and through- 
out the book there is far too little 
attention paid to the definitions 
and ambiguities of the terms dis- 
cussed. Dr. Butmann’s Notes are 
helpful and give useful refer- 
ences to other writings of Schel- 
ling, though they do not always 
elucidate the inherent obscurities 
of his thought. 
PY CoS.S: 


THE ANATOMY OF FRUSTRATION. 
By H. G. Wells. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. Pp. viii, 217. $2.00. 


“With a few more cubic 
inches of brain for the aver- 
age man and a score of 
years added to the span of 
life, or even with such an 
economy of mental exertion 
through simplification as 
would be equivalent to these 
extensions, every present 
difficulty in the human out- 
look would vanish like a 
dream.” William Burroughs 
Steele. 


With these words Mr. Wells 
chooses the motto for his book, 
The Anatomy of Frustration. 
That any man should be endowed 
with so much insight as he and 
yet miss the great essentials is 
one of the puzzles of modern liter- 
ature. The motto chosen to head 
the book is fairly illustrative of 
the mental and spiritual myopia 
with which the author attacks 
the problems of society. It is not 
really the lack of a few cubic 
inches of brain nor the shortness 
of life that either constitutes or 
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can cure the ills that beset us. 
It is rather the misuse of the 
brains we have and the mis- 
spending of our time that creates 
the grievous situation in which 
the world now finds itself. More- 
over, it would be well if we could 
learn that the world canot be set 
right by brains, machinery, or- 
ganization, or eugenics without 
attention to the moral and spir- 
itual realities. Our frustrations 
rise from the denial of these 
higher values when we are not 
fitted to be satisfied so long as 
they are absent. 


Nor is it that Mr. Wells is 
quite unconscious of these neces- 
sities. It is only that he insists 
on having them on his own 
terms. He discards religion in 
order that he may re-erect his 
own in its place. This he is able 
to do without any misgivings as 
to his ability for the task. He 
urges the discarding of history 
in order that the world may start 
afresh with the new Wellsian 
theology. 


The tendency to supplant the 
wisdom of history with his own 
thus leads him into many seem- 
ing inconsistencies. Thus he ad- 
monishes us: 


The world commonweal we 
have in mind is a compro- 
mise of freedoms, a deal for 
a maximum general free- 
dom at the expense of un- 
regulated individual self-as- 
sertion, something, in short, 
as individualistic as the So- 
cial Contract of Rousseau. 
So put, it is an understate- 
ment. It presents the busi- 
ness as a bargain instead of 
as a mystical self-abnega- 
tion, exalted and profound. 


and continues: 
The disavowal of providen- 
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tial guidance, of mystical 
democracy, of a mystic be- 
lief in progress, must be the 
first article of its high and 
stoical creed. 


Once mysticism of every kind 
is thus put out of the way, he 
proceeds to describe his ideal 
asa 


world community of candid 
individuals, thinking freely, 
liberal-socialist, at once ex- 
perimental and devoted, in- 
tensely themselves and mys- 
tically united. ... 


His strictures on modern edu- 
cation contain many truths but 
are essenially one-sided and neg- 
ative rather than positive and 
constructive. Many a college pro- 
fessor will smile to find himself 
included as such, among 


“ . . the good, timid boys 
and girls who have clamb- 
ered obediently from prize 
to scholarship, learning all 
that is respectable and noth- 
ing that is new, sit en- 
throned as teachers in the 
class rooms and cloisters, 
trying not to hear the world 
go by outside.” 


This judgment conforms to 
that of the street and of he ecar- 
toons whereas, the most ad- 
vanced of thinkers in science, 
economics, philosophy and relig- 
ion are to be found in these same 
class rooms and cloisters. The 
famous academic quiet and se- 
clusion exists, alas, nowhere but 
in the imaginations of such 
thinkers as Mr. Wells. 


He is equally at sea about 
what is taught in the schools and 
is really criticizing the monastic 
schools of the Middle Ages, or 
rather present day opinion of the 
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monastic schools. His great 
charge seems to be that the stu- 
dents get to know too much 
about the past, whereas they get 
to know almost nothing about 
the past. Moreover, this present 
generation, including Mr. Wells 
probably, would have more in- 
sight into the present and future 
if it possessed more real knowl- 
edge of the past. Insight into 
human history is the great requi- 
site for foresight into the future. 
He charges the modern college 
with the attempt “to put back 
the new generation where its 
parents began” but he would put 
them still further back to primi- 
tiveness by depriving them of 
the iessons of history. Here his 
battle is not really with methods 
of education but rather with na- 
ture which compels every gener- 
ation to begin with its a, b, c’s 
and to rail at the foundations of 
knowledge as a_ requirement 
which is inevitable. It seems 
strange also that the author, so 
socialistic in his sympathies, 
should talk of education as sim- 
ply a knowledge of “the nature 
of the the world” and of this 
knowledge as the needed “frame- 
work of a common inheritance” 
to every mind when he has al- 
ready discarded such an inheri- 
tance in the name of history. 


In the face of all these re- 
strictions which may seem un- 
necessarily petty and fault-find- 
ing, there are many points of 
quality in the book. It has the 
virtue of arousing discussion 
and serves a social purpose in 
keeping many from the smug- 
ness of outlook they love. 


With his general aims we are 
not at war. His analysis of so- 
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ciety seems to us altogeher shal- 
low and puerile. 
Reale 


COMMON SENSE AND GOD: A CRI- 
TIQUE OF NATURALISM. By Or- 
ville A. Petty. New Haven, Conn. Pp. 
xiv, 195. $2.00. 


In Common Sense and God Dr. 
Orville A. Petty offers a brief 
but systematic attack on the na- 
turalistic religion, “humanism,” 
now in vogue. He correctly finds 
in it the inspiration of Dewey’s 
pragmatic “naturalism.” Thus 
his criticism involves a criticism 
of naturalism generally. 


The strong feature of Dr. 
Petty’s attack isthat he deals with 
“naturalism,” “pragmatism” 
and their offspring “humanism,” 
on their own grounds. “Natur- 
alism,”’ he points out, is inade- 
quate because it is not natural- 
istic enough, even when its bi- 
ased selections of natural facts 
is guided by pragmatic interests. 
For although a point of view 
may be satisfactory and there- 
fore work in relation to one set 
of values, the values which the 
humanists set up are inadequate 
for man. 


Man, as Dr. Petty shows in 
the more constructive aspect of 
his work possesses a nature 
which is at once human and di- 
vine. As human it cannot pre- 
tend to be the measure of all 
things. Indeed, in relation to 
the high perfection of its ideals, 
it is the measured rather than 
the measurer. But it is also by 
nature divine in respect to the 
immanence of these unfulfilled 
ideals, which in their highest 
synthesis form the ideal of a 
transcendent God. ga: 
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Beginning a series of articles on Christianity and Worlds to 
Come, The Editor asks the question, Can Christianity Save Itself? 
For he believes that only as Institutional Christianity becomes 
Christian by humbling itself to the point of universal love can it 
withstand the neo-paganism that is threatening world culture. 


Even those whose memory takes them back to the old days when 
William James and Josiah Royce engaged in friendly combat in 
the lecture halls of Harvard, will be surprised at the extent of The 
Early Pragmatism of Josiah Royce, as presented by Professor 
George Dykhuizen of the University of Vermont. 


In Darwin and His Interpreters, Louis J. Hopkins makes it clear 
that the Darwinian theory of evolution was in no way a mechan- 
istic and materialistic explanation of life, and that only the 
mistaken assumptions of Nineteenth Century physics on the part of 
some of his interpreters has made this error plausible. Mr. Hopkins, 
a resident of Pasadena, has made the study of evolutionary theories 
one of his chief avocations. 


“The main fault of formal logic, as traditionally interpreted, lay 
in its assumption that reasoning consists in building chains of 
isolated propositions. Validity was raised to the status of virtue.” 
Around this criticism Professor Ralph B. Winn builds his analysis 
of Logic, Living and Dead. Professor Winn is a member of the 
Department of Philosophy of the College of the City of New York. 


That Personalism is not a cut and dried philosophy but is rather 
a varied and growing method of approach to reality is indicated by 
Professor Ph. Kohnstamm’s article on Different Types and Mean- 
ings of Personalism. Professor Kohnstamm is the Director of the 
University of Amsterdam, Holland. 


“The logos of Charles Morgan is the definite, extra-physical 
personality which is deeply and inviolably ourselves.” This is the 
central point of Richard Shannon’s philosophical appreciation of 
The Humanity of Charles Morgan. For though he gives due place 
to the asceticism expressed in The Fountain, he indicates that it is 
an asceticism, not negative, but growing out of the personal love 
of human beings. Something of the same philosophy of life is 
found in the passionate calm which William Van Wyck discerns in 
Emily Dickinson’s Songs Out of Sorrow. 


For several years the casting of the 200 inch lens for the tele- 
scope on Mount Palomar in Southern California has been in the 
public mind. In the present number Ruth Forbes Sherry of Los 
Angeles contributes a poem about it entitled Chart for Voyage. 


